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3 Opportunities 
n AVIATIO 
1: GROUND JOBS 


See page 34 
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CONTINENTAL 
DEALERS 
at your SERVICE 


Near as the nearest air- 
port, wherever you live 
or wherever you fly, is a 
Continental dealer with 
complete parts stock and 
factory-authorized service. 
Now’s the time to get your 
plane in perfect shape. 
Why not get an estimate 
from your Continental! 
dealer today? 


BOY! Will you have fun 


next spring 


Now's the time to get ready for plenty of flying-fun 
next season. Get your instruction and solo hours 
now, so you'll have your own pilot's license for 
spring and summer flying. It's easy to get, for old 
or young, and economical too. See the Continental 
engine dealer or distributor at your nearest airport 
. . . he'll give you all the facts, and he'll have a 
good Continental-powered plane for your use. See 


him today! 


Continental Motors [orporation 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


PYANE TALK 


..:!n Dollars and Sense! 


Wherever the saving of time is 
important...and in today’s busi- 
ness world that’s everywhere... 
the Bellanca Cruisair pays for 
itself over and over again. 


Built by one of aviation's fore- 
most aircraft designers, the 
Cruisair is especially designed 
for business use...recommended 
by executives who have discov- 
ered its infinite uses. Check these 
Bellanca Cruisair advantages: 


Four Travel for the Price of 
One! It costs you less than one 
cent per passenger mile to travel 
by Cruisair. Here’s custom serv- 
ice at an unheard-of low rate. 


You Get There Today — Not 
Tomorrow! Cruising speed is 150 


miles per hour. Range: more 
than 600 miles. Average gas con- 
sumption is 16 miles per gallon! 


Bellanca Is America’s Most 
Sturdily-Built Business Plane! 
The Cruisair has the highest 
placarded diving speed of any 
4-place licensed plane. That 
means it’s tops in sound, durable 
construction! And the Cruisair’s 
auto-type engine consists of 
standard parts, familiar to any 
licensed mechanic. 


The Cruisair Is Easy to Fly! 
You don't have to be a mechan- 
ical genius to fly a Cruisair. If 
you can drive a car, you can fly 
a Bellanca. And those Air Force 
vets in your company will really 
go for a Cruisair'! 


Your nearest Bellanca representative will give 
you a thorough demonstration of the Bellanca 
Cruisair with facts and figures that clearly show 
Bellanca to be first in value, efficiency. Write 
Dept. S-12 today for his name and address. 


BELLANCA 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 


GETS THERE ON TIME... LANDS ON A DIME 
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Reentered as second-class 


By Major Al Weilliaws, ALAS, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


We're going to try to join our own club, 
the Perch Pilots. 


We've got a Little Known Fact About 
Well Known Planes, ourselves. And as 
anyone knows, one of these Little Known 
Facts good enough to print (and accom- 
panied with proof!) gets a fella a com- 
mission as Perch Pilot (bottom rung). 

And our ‘‘Fact’”’ is very funny, we 
think... 

““At one time 50% of the Air Forces 
were AWOL!”’ 

Before all the brass in Washington 
screeches down on our neck, we'll explain 
that this happened in 1908 when the Air 
Forces consisted of 2 men. 


And one of ’em went AWOL, like 
we said! 

We're sending a Perch Pilot’s com- 
mission to Joe Hardman, Portland, Ore., 
too. It’s his second, and it’s because: 


“The P-82B, Betty Joe, took off weigh- 
ing 30,000 lbs., on its record-breaking 
Honolulu to New York flight!’’ That’s 
more weight than a DC-3! 

Now hete’s one more Little Known 
Fact. We think it’s stupendous—if true. 
But the lad who sent it did rot send proof. 


AVOID CONDENSATION IN 
YOUR FUEL TANK BY REFILL- 
ING IT FULL UP 


-** AS SOON AS YOU LAND. 
A MINIMUM. 


So we will neither.commission him, nor 
vouch for the accuracy of: 

“If a B-29 were landed without 
brakes, it would coast for nearly 15 
miles!” 

Okay, gentlemen, that’s the general 
idea. ‘‘Facts’’ like these, sent to the ad- 
dress on the top of the page—and proved! 
—may win you the rare privilege of join- 
ing the hallowed hall of Perch Pilots. 

And an impressive-type commission, 
suitable for framing or covering holes in 
the wall. 


THE BIRTH OF IGNITION 
They’re pulling a new stunt with aircraft 
generators. 


They've got ’em delivering AC current, 
same kind you’ve got at home. 

One of the big features of these AC 
generators is that they deliver 50% more 
power per lb. than DC units. 


Naturally, these generators which do 
more work per lb. remind us of our favor- 
ite lubricant, Gulfpride Oil. 


Gulfpride does more lubricating per 
gallon because of Gulf’s special Alchlor 
Process, an additional purifying treat- 
ment which we give to already refined oils. 

This additional step is so ruthless to 
the weaker hydrocarbons which make 
carbon, gum, and sludge that it removes 
as much as a pint of them from each 


ALSO BE CAREFUL TO AVOID 
THIS KEEPS AIR SPACE AT] | HAVING TANKS FILLED WITH 
ANYTHING BUT -°- 


gallon of already refined oil. 

And what’s left is Gulfpride Oil. 

No wonder it does more actual lubri- 
cating per gallon! 

Don’t take our word for it. . 
and see! 


BOUQUET 
We do an awful lot of talking on this 
page about Gulfpride Oil and that Good 
Gulf Aviation Gasoline. 

And maybe not nearly enough about 
the guy you get them from! 


. bry it 


We're pretty proud of the men who 
handle Gulf Aviation Products. To our 
way of thinking, their shops, planes and 
hangars are almost always a little better 
run and better looking. 


It’s a very simple matter for us to say 
you'll get careful, efficient, clean service 
and attention when you ‘Fly In At The 
Sign Of The Orange Disc.” 

But it’s these Gulf Aviation Dealers 
who back us up and deliver it! 

We're very fond of this gang and you'll 
see why in a minute whenever you Fly 


Gulf! : 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


*** THAT GOOD GULF 
AVIATION GASOLINE| 
e 
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ee Pitts Special by = By. jones 


Py rObamerrieel a uns eters. ee oe ee» Robert. Franklin 


Detailed story of the Navy’s conversion to jet-propelled aircraft 


ir Race Winners... . . contour micietee ame 


These are the trophy takers at this year’s National Air Races 


suilt-In Skyhook. 2... .... . Jeff Lyon 


How to stretch the range of your plane beyond its set maximum 


te Winter, OtOTage .. ie ear ts w .... . Jerry Leichter 


Tips on protective care of your plane during the winter season 


Helicopter Air Transport sets stage for future commercial ’copterin 
P g g 


‘light Instruction Business... . . See bb: GORY 


Businessmen make a practical business of today’s flight instruction 


CL ecly co 


Town and Country Commuter... .. ..... Howard Shaw 


An airplane supplies utility for this businessman-pilot 


ob Opportunities in Aviation. ............... Alice Rogers Hager 


\ Part 1: Ground jobs, their requirements, salary and promotion 
possibilities 


Mebn e e  k c s ee en ss - « well. Warner: & Robert Oshora 


The basic bank and turn requires care in airplane handling 
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Here are the lucky winners of Skyways three Ercoupes 


Where toFly...... 14 
Hangar Flying ..... 16 


Air Your Views .... = 6 
Prop Wash....... 10 
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Building this A. M 
Signal Genevator gives 
you valuable experi- 
ence. It provides am- 
plitude-modulated sig- 
nals for many tests and 
experiments. 


Mail coupon for 64-page book, 
“How to Be a Success in Radio, 
Television, Electronics,’’ FREE. 
See how I train you at home for 
good jobs or a Radio business 
of your own. See how you get 
PRACTICAL experience build- 
ing Superheterodyne Receiver, 
Radio Tester, etc., with real 
Radio parts I send you. 


Sample Lesson FREE 


I’llsend a sample lesson FREE 
to show how quickly you learn 
from my illustrated, easy-to- 
understand lessons. Many be- 
ginners make $5, $10 a week 
extra fixing Radios in spare 
time while still learning. 

Find out what N.R.1. can do for 
you. Get my Sample Lesson and 
Book, Read about the present 
and future opportunities in Ra- 
dio, Television, Electronics; the 
details about my course; letters 
from men I trained telling what 
they are doing. éarning. No 
obligation Just mail coupon in 
envelope or paste on a penny 
postal. 


J. BH. SMITE, President, Dept. 
TNX6, National Radio Institute, 
Pionecr Home Study Radio 
School, Washington 9, D. ce: 


OUR 33RD YEAR OF TRAIN- 


ING MEN FOR SUCCESS IN 
RADIO 


with Big Kits of 
Radio Parts 


J. E. SMITH 


Presiden 
National Radio Inst. 


GET Bort nt FREE 


National Radio Institute, Washington 9, D. C. 


@ MR. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 7NX6 
- Mail me Sample Lesson and Book FRER. 

a (No salesman wil! call. Write plainly.) 

: INAV. eeu s Riis Sey keine (ete Woh a.i8 i: 
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a 

¢ MONEY. erste siete tatenai@.  ceheiei nero qs ie ls 
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1 Send You 


You build this Super- 
heterodyne Receiver 
which brings in local 
and distant stations— 
and gives you more ex- 
perience to help you 
win success in Radio. 


Karly in my course I 
show you how to build 
this N.R.I. Tester. I 
soon helps you fix 
neighborhood Radios 
and earn EXTRA 
money in spare time. 


VETERANS 


You can get this 
training in your 
home under G. I. 
Bill. Mail coupon 
for full details. 


| Trained These Men 


Made $612, 
In 12 Months, 
Spare Time 


“Soon after I 
finished my ex- 
perimental kits 
lessonsItackled 
my first Radio 
service job. The 
neighbors were 
very coopera- 

1 soon had all the repair 
jobs I could handle in spare 
time. I have made $612 m the 
past 12 months in spare time.’” 
J.W. Clark, Wilmington, N.C, 


Knew Nothing 
About Radio 


“*T knew noth- 
ing about Radio 
when lenr: lled. 
At present [ 
am doing spare 
time work. I 
baye more than 
Baa for my 
Jourse and | 
have about $200 worth of equip 
ment which has paid for it- 
self.’’---Raymond Holtcamp. 
Vandalia, Lil. 
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YOUR FUTURE WV 
AVIATION. begins_with 


e A ; l \| 5 e es 
Helicopter Training 
® CAA approved flight course 
@ Approved under G.I. Bill of 

Rights 
@® Inexpensive housing facili- 
ties available, conveniently 
located near school 


Insure your future in aviation by writing 
today for full information. 


_ New England 
Helicopter Service, Ine. 


State Airport—Hillsgrove, R. I. 
Telephone Greenwood 1803 


Lae ae aie aie aie ait i> aie aie.S 


Remember 
Christmas ! 


In a few days now, Santa’s 
going to load his plane and 
take off. Be sure your gift 
subscription to Skyways is 
among the presents. 

Just before Christmas, we will 
mail a special greeting card 
from you, followed by the 
current issue. 

Your gift will bring enjoyment 
and pleasure to the recipients 


for a whole year .. . or two, 


or three. 


Special Christmas Rates from 
November 10 to January 10. 


See Page 50 
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YOUR VIEWS 


Jump Data 


Dear Sirs: 

Having recently been discharged from the 
AAF, I would like to get some information re- 
garding exhibition parachute jumping. Is there 
2a professional jumpers’ association or some such 
similar organization? 

I was a control tower operator in the army. 

E. S. AAMISTEAD, JR. 
Tampa, Florida 


We know of just two organizations for para- 
chutists. National Parachute Jumpers Associa- 
tion, Roosevelt Field, Long Island, N. Y., and 
the Suicide Club, Danials Field, Augusta, Geor- 
gia. Joe Crane is president of NAPJA, and Don 
Marshall heads up the Suicide Club.—Ebp. 


Nat?l Air Races 


Dear Sirs: 

Enjoyed your article on the National Air 
Races. You have a swell mag .. . keep it as is 
and good luck. I’m flying a P-63 in Nat’ls this 
year. 

K. KNIGHT 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Thank YOU, Mister Knight ... and congratu- 
lations, too, for winning the Tinnerman Trophy 
in that very hot P-63 of yours.—Ebp. 


Dear Sirs: 

Could you please tell me where I could get in- 
formation on al] entries in the National Air 
Races. 

TED ALLEN 
McPherson, Kansas 

Suggest you write to National Air Race Com- 
mittee, Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 
-—EpD. 


Ticket Costs 


Dear Sirs: 

Could you tell me something about the cost 
of getting the following licenses: Student Pilot, 
Private Pilot, Instructor’s, Commercial, Single- 
engine, sea and Jand, and Multi-engine, sea and 
Jand. 

KENNETH NIEMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


We assume you're referring to cost of flight 
training. We contacted Safair, Inc., for those 
obtained the following estimates. 
vary slightly in different localities. 
according to VAA figures, they run 


costs and 
These may 
However, 
about... . 


Prevate: PuOb ic «ac cain eee $490.00 
Inatvuctos’ a) TAbnG. «a dees cee tee $400.00 
Instrument rating ceL2eeNo beet $450.00 
Commercial license ..ec.cscccvcces $1,580.00 
Private & Commercial. .........000. $2,000.00 


The only cost in getting a Student Pilot’s per- 


mit is that of the physical. This runs between $5) 
and $7.50. When you take your flight test for any} 
of these licenses (Private, Commercial, etc.) the 
examiner's charge is $5 for Private Pilot test, 
and $10 for Commercial. If an inspector gives the: 
test, there is no fee. Multi-engine time averages‘ 
between $35 and $45 per hour (for Cessna Bob-. 
cat), and it usually requires about 123 hours. . 
The Safair school is at the Teterboro Air Ter-- 
minal, Teterboro, N. J.—Eb. 


Tie-Down 


Dear Sirs: 

I just finished reading Donald Close’s article, , 
“Tie-Down for Keeps” in September issue. In| 
addition to the lightweight shovel and ropes, why } 
not carry three empty 100-lb. sacks which could | 
be filled with dirt, sand or stones for that “‘un-- 
expected” tie-down after a forced landing? 

ARTHUR HORN 
Bell More, N. Y. 


Sounds like a good idea to us.—Eb. 


Plane Info 


Dear Sirs: 

I am thinking of buying a plane which the: 
owner says is an American Eagle. Can you tell! 
me something about this ship? 

MARLIN CUNNINGHAM 
Muscatine, Iowa 


The American Eagle was 
*30’s (1931, 32, 33, 34) by the American Eagle’ 
Aircraft Company, Lambert Field, St. Louis, 
Missouri. There were several models powered by 
several different engines, i.e., Kinner, Szekely, 
Continental, Curtiss, etc. Some of the Eagles were 
three-place, some were four; all were land bi- 
planes, open cockpit. The OX-5 Curtiss engine 
that powered some of the Eagles was a 90-hp 
engine, and it dates back to 1917 and 18. The 
1930 three-place Eagle had a gross weight of 
1,700 pounds, a cruising speed of from 80 to 90 
mph, and a range of about 300 miles. We haven't 
seen any American Eagles around at the fields in 
a long time. However, we don’t doubt that there 
are several still flying ... and doing a good job 
of it. Might we suggest, though, that you have a 
licensed A & E look over any used airplane you 
might consider buying. Then you will be sure of 
what you're getting.—Ep. 


built in the early 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed the article “Pylon Pilots,’’ but could 
you give me some more information on the Gee- 
Bee ships. Who made them, where, etc. 

GEORGE GALGAS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


About the only information we can give you, 
Mr. Galgas, is that the Gee-Bee racers were built 
by Granville & Miller at the Springfield Airport, 
Springfield, Mass. If we can track down anything 
else, we'll be happy to send it to you. Maybe 
some of our readers will offer data.—Ep. 


SKYWAYS 


{LATION © 4 wauszer mar 1s come riaces 
Aviation is going places. Over a thousand new airports . . . nearly two hundred new airliners . . . aircraft 
registrations almost doubled—all within the past year! Plan your career in a young industry that is still 
growing ... that is destined to be among the world’s greatest . . . an industry that offers untold oppor- 
tunities to young men with character, vision and ability backed by thorough, practical training. Spartan 
can give you that training. It has a faculty of one hundred and fifty highly-trained instructors whose com- 
bined knowledge covers every phase of aviation. Their practical experience enables them to know and 

_ to teach the practical short cuts that speed production and save time. Back of these instructors are the 
planes, the instruments and the equipment with which you will work, with additions being made constant- 
ly to keep pace with the industry. Here, you receive the individual attention needed to progress as 
rapidly as you grasp the problems and their solutions. Don’t wait! Aviation will not wait! Now is the 
time to make the decision and start the training that will lead to future security and success in the indus- 
try that has the most promising outlook. 


ries building power plants ie 
her stations, on the flying 


BEES ERB Bean nae 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. $-127 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send your free 64-page Catalog immediately, 


Name Age 
Address 
City State____ 
Indicate which of these branches interests you: 

Flight Instruments 

Mechanics Aeronautical Engineering 

Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 


Meteorology Management and Operations 
Spartan is approved for training under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
te eee Pee Pree ne © ef ff ff fe of 
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FEDERAL 


ALL-METAL 


Shis 


@® Reach new places you 
could never reach before. En- 
joy the perfect flying hours 
of winter weather. Fly to 
fish—fly to hunt—in perfect 
safety, because every field or 
lake is a landing field. Fly all 
winter with Federal tested 
and approved all-metal Skis! 


Manufactured 
Since 1925. 


Every Field 
A Landing Field 


FEDERAL 


AIRCRAFT WORKS 


MINNEAPOLIS 12, MINN. U.S. A. 


See YOUR FEDERAL SKI DISTRIBUTOR or Write 
for Free Literature on Skis to Federal Aircraft Works, 
Dept. S, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Aero Oddities 


Self-Service. Pilot R. Roup and Mrs. 
Roup, en route to Estes Park, Colo., 
ran low on gas near Ord, Nebraska, 
couldn’t find airport shown on map, so 
landed in first available open field. 
Roup found a gas drum, transferred 
5 gallons, left $2 and flew on. (R. Roup, 
Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Bull's-Eye. Oregon Chamber of Com- 
merce man, Earl May, had local pilot 
take him up to drop 2,000 handbills. 
May and pilot checked wind direction, 
velocity at their altitude, then tossed 
handbills. May landed to find that of 
16,000 backyards in his town, 90 per 
cent of handbills had landed in his own 
yard. (Van Wormer, Bend, Ore.) 


Site Chooser. Army cadet became lost 
on first cross-country, when plane ran 
out of gas, he landed in farmer’s field 
near Jackson, Ala. Year later found 
town boastful of its first airport . . 
the cow pasture where he’d made first 
forced landing. (Harris, East Lans- 
downe, Pa.) 


Photo Flight. Itasca (Texas) photogra- 
pher bought plane ride to take a pic- 
ture of hometown for his own private 
use. Unexpected sale of prints pro- 
duced enough money for flying lessons, 
now photog is about ready to check 
out for private ticket and will be his 
own pilot on aerial photo hops. 


(W. Edney, Itasca, Texas.) 


Floating Log. Pilot Boring flew out 
over ocean to practice advanced aero- 
batic maneuvers, log book fell out of 
pocket, dropped 4,000 feet into ocean. 
When Boring returned to Cal-Brown 
school field, he was told log book had 
been found by swimmer a mile off 
shore at Redonda Beach. Log book 
was back in service in time to record 
the flight during which it took dive. 


(J. N. Buckley, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Milk Call. Nevada, Ohio farmer bought 


Aeronca Chief, uses it to run errands 
from farm to town, five miles away. 
Town’s store’s backdoors open on air 
field, so farmer flies in, taxies almost 
to main street, dashes in for purchases, 
then flies home, all in few minutes 
time. “Going to sell car,” says farmer, 
“it’s no use to me anymore.” (G. Reiss, 
Youngstown, Ohio.) 


Flight Test. Students at Indian Orchard 
(Mass.) airport spend great deal of 
time making model planes. As soon as 
promising new glider is completed, 
builder takes it up in plane, launches 


it from open window, follows it down’ 


to study its performance. (K. Boyles, 
Indian Orchard, Mass.) 


Flying Fisherman. Group of Wisconsin 
airmen have inaugurated plan whereby 
fishing guides will fly with fishermen- 
pilots to point out location of the 
biggest ones. 


Necktie Rescue. When oil filter on new 
plane he was ferrying leaked, pilot pre- 
vented disaster by stuffing necktie into 
filter, continued flight successfully. 


In the Chips. Pilot Russell Schwartz 
thinks there are more potato chips in 
the world than anything else. On recent 
flight he delivered 214 tons of potato 
chips to Fairbanks, Alaska, from 
Seattle. His Northern Airlines plane 
was so filled with them, he had to enter 
cockpit via small forward loading 


hatch. (H. Helfer, Arlington, Va.) 


At'n Readers: 


If you have any news-note oddities 
pertaining to aviation, send them to 
SKYWAYS, Box 17, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Five dollars 
will be paid the sender of each 
“oddity” printed. Contributions cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope. The de- 
cision of the editors is final. 


ee 
SKYWAYS 


ON CA 


UTHERN CALIFoRy, 


Using modern training equipment, including 
jets, the courses are intensive, highly concen- 
trated, complete and C. A. A. approved, with all 
non-essentials eliminated. Leadership training 
is stressed...Upon graduation you will be an 
aviation expert and fully qualified to hold a 
remunerative and responsible position in the 
aircraft industry, steadily forge ahead and add 
more dollars to your pay check...Established 
in 1929,‘‘Cal-Aero” is one of the oldest, largest 
and most distinguished aeronautical schools 
in ABS world. It is located on its own famous 
airport...Grand Central Air 
Terminal, in the Los Angeles- 
Hollywood Metropolitan Area, 
in Glendale—the heart of South- 
ern California’s giant aircraft 
industry...“‘Cal-Aero” has over 
6,000 successful civilian gradu- 
ates in addition to more than 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


(NO FLYING INVOLVED) 
Cal-Aero Technical Institute now has opening 
for a limited number of students! 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


26,000 pilots and 7,500 aviation mechanics 
trained for U. S. Army and Navy Air Forces. 


WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE — THERE IS NO SBS TEE FOR IT 
@ 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


750,000 new aviation 
jobs anticipated within 
10 years (C.A.A. report) 
Boeing estimates need 
for Aviation engineers 
at 50,000 (news item). 
® 
Cal-Aero has solved 
the housing situation 
for its students. 
Your room, board and 
transportation are no 
longer a problem here. 


6 
APPROVED 
FOR VETERANS 


TRAIN IN 
SUNNY SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


Send full information and catalogue free, on courses checked below: 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 

SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 

SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 

POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
COMBINATION MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING COURSE 
SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 

HOME STUDY—AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING 
HOME STUDY—AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINT READING 
HOME STUDY—STRESS ANALYSIS AND DESIGN 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE BIRTH DATE 


Cau you 
IDENTIFY 


THESE AIRCRAFT 
INSTRUMENTS? 


At A.S.A.I. You Reduce These And 
Many Other Instruments To Their Com- 
ponent Parts And Learn ‘What Makes 

Them Tick.” 


PRESSURE - MECHANICAL 


This type is very important 
to successful flight. Can 
you name it? It is only 
one of scores of such 
instruments which are 


practical instruction at 


Aircraft Instruments. 


ELECTRICAL 


Here’s a tip on this one—how fast? Yes, it 
falls within the “electri- 
cal group.” What is it? 


Schools of Aircraft In- 
service and maintain all 


major types of Aircraft 
Instruments. 


GYROSCOPIC 


This one is important to blind flight and navi- 
: gation. Can you 
name it? This is the 
third broad group of 
aircraft instruments 
which are studied in 
every detail at 
American Schools 
2. of Aircraft Instru- 
~) ments. 


DO YOU WANT A SPECIALIZED 
CAREER IN AVIATION? 


Then be an Aircraft Instrument Technician and § 


get your Training Now. 34 weeks intensive 

if course approved for Veterans—available to 
non-veterans. A.S.A.I. approved by National 
Council of Technical Schools. Hundreds of 
A.S.A.1. graduates employed in the industry 
or have own business. 


FLASH! 172,689 Student Pilot Certificates 
issued in 1946! More pilots — more planes! — 
more instruments! — more opportunities for 


To: . 

American Schools of Aircraft Instruments 
5145 W. San Fernando Road, S-12 

Los Angeles 25, California 

Please send me FREE and WITHOUT OBLIGA- 


TION illustrated booklet describing Aircraft 
Instrument field. 


Nerme i oisic sieve wees crease shen eleleie st NGO's ee. 5:0 
Adressani cteivaleetioie cctelerers cralelerstererereialt 
Gityrnrerieiaeiieclecieteleieterecr ig ONG t sieie os 


Veteran?.......5 State << 1.16 seeses 
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thoroughly covered by J 


American Schools of | 


Students at American | 


struments learn how fo | 


\ 


Strong dir Force 


AN EDITORIAL 


creeps day by day more rapidly across a 

despairing world. More and more, it as- 
sumes the aspect of the twilight of Democracy. 
More and more, we are trying to build a sea- 
wall of dollars in the path of the flood, chinked 
with an unscientific mixture of self-interest 
and good will to our threatened neighbors. 

It isn’t enough, so long as Russia and her 
satellites present a solid and antagonistic will 
to win the decision. There is no indication 
that they will change their tactics in the 
undeclared war against us. Make no mistake 
it is war they are waging—so far the war of 
diplomatic encirclement, the pattern which 
Hitler used when he moved into the Ruhr 
and into Austria. It is the slyest, the shrewd- 
est and the deadliest pattern known to 
power-inad nations. And in the end—nothing 
stops it but the bodies and blood of men. 

Dollars are cheaper than blood, if we are 
willing to spend enough of them in time. 
With all our problems, we have had a 
pretty easy time of it here in the United 
States since VJ Day. We may be short of 
housing and we may have gotten ourselves 
into a dangerous spiral of rising prices. 
Labor and capital have both held back on 
production. We haven’t all the automobiles 
we want nor all the fancy gadgets we were 
promised, but we aren’t living like rats in 
rubble-filled cities and we don’t have to 
hunt on garbage dumps to get the food to 
keep body and soul together. 

We can keep it that way, at the price of 
doing without a few of our luxuries. In the 
long run, we might even have to add the price 
of some of the things we have considered 
necessities. It would be a price worth paying. 
The dollars will have to continue to build 
the seawalls in Greece and Europe and in 
other places. But here at home, they should 
be going into the building of another wall, 
equally vital—a wall of wings. 

To put it plainly, we're still not doing 
the job we should be doing in reclaiming 
our strength in the air—the most urgent 
strength of all. We were possessed of the 
first Air Force in the world. We threw it 
away like a drunken sailor on leave. Now 
we are trying to put it together again with 
baling wire and tape, by bits and _ pieces. 
The most frightening symptoms of all is the 
fact that our airmen talk about the urgency 
of building back, but they have been so cowed 
by an economy-mad Congress that they deny 
their own statements when anyone asks what 
they need to do the job fast and surely. The 
official answer is that “Congress was good to 
us—it gave us all we asked.” 

Maybe, we'd better hold a national seance 
and recall Billy Mitchell to speak for us! 
Here are a few bits and pieces which show 
the hack of the picture. They can be dupli- 
cated all over the country. 

White Sands Proving Ground lies in a 
carefully guarded area in the New Mexico 
desert. The work being done is so far for- 
ward on the frontiers of science that there 
is only one officer in the U.S. Army who 


I = red: shadow of the Hammer and Sickle 


really knows even a little bit about rocketry. 


A tiny core of civilian scientists are helping | 


—so few that they are all working overtime 
in the race for knowledge. 

These men admit that Congress, which has 
given them the top priority over all other 
military projects, “forgot” to pass the Mili- 


| 


| 


tary Construction Act, which would have 
freed them to plan their projects in ad- | 


vance, without being tied to the cumbersome 
and defeating system of spending the funds 
allotted them within the limits of a single 
fiscal year. If they were given the kind of 
money that was given the atomic scientists 
during the war, they could achieve their 
goal in from 30 to 50 per cent of the time 
which the present limited appropriation al- 
lows. Such work is fantastically expensive. 
but it is still cheaper than blood. 

The other bit from New Mexico is to be 
found in the more typical case of the little 
town of Deming. During the war, it had a 
big Air Base, which cost the taxpayers $4,- 
500,000 and which operated first as a bom- 
bardiers’ school and later as a_ tow-target 
center for anti-aircraft. The airport, which 
was leased from the town, has been returned 
to it, complete with two 8,100-foot and four 
7,900-foot runways, control tower, eight big 
hangars, warehouses, barracks for 5,000 men 
and full equimpent. Deming’s population is 
now near 6,000. The Base has been turned 
back to the city with its equipment, the only 
proviso being that the Air Forces may use 


it again in case of emergency. The city - 


fathers estimate that they can wait five years 
before they will have to do any serious main- 
tenance on the runways. Five hangars have 
been taken over and they and the ware- 
houses are being leased for industrial pur- 
poses. One small flying school, with seven 
planes, is operating and a few other private 
planes are kept there. The city runs the 
gas and oil business and handles transients, 
and although it is hopeful that the indus- 
trial leases will ultimately cover costs, the 
budget is still in the red. 

Against this situation, the CAB has turned 
down applications for feeder line service in 
the area, from which Deming would benefit, 
on the basis of scanty population. Yet New 
Mexico has a real problem of development 
because of distances which air transporta- 
tion would meet. CAB has finally granted a 
rehearing. In view of the State’s protest, there 
is hope that the decision may be changed. 

If this were an isolated instance, it would 
not be important, but it is of such things 
that an America strong in the air is com- 
pounded. The CAB, for example, can afford 
to put its natural and well-meant determina- 
tion to protect the public purse on the shelf 
for the time being, and remember that Con- 
gress also gave it the injunction “to en- 
courage the development of civil aviation.” 

Congress has a responsibility to act before 
it is too late. Give us wings for the American 
Eagle, so strong and so swift that no diec- 
tator will dare to “fly” against them! 


—J. FRED HENRY 
SKYWAYS 


The Sperry A-12 Gyropilot 
on executive planes... 


As the human pilot’s automatic “co-pilot” 
on one-man operated executive aircraft 
such as the Grumman-Mallard, 
the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot eases the strain 
and fatigue of long flights .. . 
facilitates flying accurately by dead 
reckoning when busy executives must 
fly off the regular airways to visit 


out-of-the-way plants. 


provides smoother flight with less 
pilot effort and greater safety 


With the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot and 
Gyrosyn Compass supplying complete 
gyro-stabilized control and accurate directional 

indications under all flight conditions... 
the pilot can do his job better and with less effort 


than by manual control. 


ind with greater comfort and relaxation for executives 


Passengers land completely relaxed and refreshed from 


he smooth ride made possible by the A-12 Gyropilot. 
Its precise automatic control eliminates 
over-control, “hunting” and “wallowing,” 
holds the aircraft level and comfortable 
regardless of air turbulence. 


IND IN THE MARINE FIELD, Sperry Gyro-Pilots, 
linked with Sperry Gyro-Compasses, 
are providing automatic straight line steering. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


XECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEWYORK ~~ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
EW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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Best Bargains 
IN 


AVIATION HISTORY 


Flight Caps, blue, red, or white........ $  .79 


Army Flight Goggles, Type B-7........ 3.95 
Fisher Green Sunglasses, #6S, case..... 3.90 
Friction Tape, 4%”, 6 rolls............. 1°25) 
Heath Airphones, hand type...........- 3.25 
Heath Airphones, Chest type........... 3.85 
Heath Steerable Tail Wheel Assy........ 7.95 
Heathe@ailiSpringsiimyatasiemteneiaecicr Sa75 
Heath: Pie Downy Kits! fees scree ele he sare 
Dbl. Strength Tie Down Strap, 8 ft..... 95 
Heath Windshields, Plexiglas*......... 25.00 


Maule Steerable Tail Wheels* 


Maule Full Swivel Tail Wheels*........ 9.95 
Penlite, red and clear lens.............. 48 
Flares, Red Fuzee, 15 minute.......... 48 
Radio Headphones, high or low imp..... 3.75 
Phone Cush., rd. sponge face, pr........ 45 
Phone Cush., oval chamois lined, pr..... 1.15 
Hand Mike, with switch, Army......... 3.75 
Throat Mike, with cord & switch....... 1.75. 
Al. mixed Rivets, pop. sizes, lb......... .30 
Monel Rivets, specify sizes, lb.......... +75 
Welding Hose, Oxygen, ft............. .06 
Welding Hose, Acetylene, ft............ .06 
Light Plane Throttles, Lever type...... .75 
Toggle Switches, with mount plate...... 35 


Compass, Elec. Remote Cont. Syst. 
(Compass, Inverter, Trans., 12, 24V). 33.00 


Sensitive Altim. (Millibar), Rec........ 9.90 
Bank and Turn Indic., nearly New...... 9.90 
Eng. Gauge Units, B-7, (6 ft. cap.)..... 4.95 
Thermometers, 6 ft. cap., Engine....... 3.00 
Thermom, Carb. Elect. 24V, F-2....... 2.50 
Thermometer Bulb, Short or Long...... 1.75 
Voltmeters, 0-30V., precision.......... 2.50 
Ammeters, 0-30A., precision........... 2.50 
Thermometer, 15 ft. cap., Engine....... 5.95 
Computers, E6B, slightly used......... 4.00 
Altitude Correction Computers......... FOO: 
Compasses, Pilot B-7, Pioneer......... 7.50 
Wrenches, 9/16, (34” cyl. base)........ 1.00 
Helmets, gabard., cham. lined.......... 3.50 
Heath Vision Reducer, blind flying...... 2.50 
Heath Carb. Air Scoop Assy.*......... 6.25 
Rate of Climb Indicators, 0-2000....... 24.00 
Cyl. Head Thermo, Thermo, Lead...... 9.95 
Cons Cables3/32exe 70x07), ft. 2. a. «ieee .03 
Control Pulleys, AN210-1A............ .75 
Tires 10x3 - 4 ply, with tube........... FAG fo 
Steel Wheels, for dollys, 10x3.......... 4.95 
Mires| 10:00%S:C-., with tubels...f 0 a.- 5.00 
Spark Plugs, B.G. -4B2, Recond. 

(Pur. 18 plugs, $5 case incl. free).... .50 
Leather Gloves, Wool Lined........... 1.00 
Micrometers, 0-1”, precision........... 5.50 
Micrometers, tubing measuring........ 7.50 


Propellers, A65, A75, Fahlin®......... 25.00 
Propellers, 0-145, 4AC-176* 
Propellers, C-75, C-85, Fahlin* 
Propellers, C-440, Fahlin*............. 


Propellers, Cont. W670, Cessna........ 39.00 
Propellers, Ryan, PT-22, with spin...... 55.00 
Prop., Cont. A65, T-Craft (W.A.A.).... 32.50 
Antenna Reels, Heath................. 5.50 
Range Pilter; Heath’. cc v.10 obtener 5.50 
Antenna Loop Knob, Heath........... 1.65 


Antenna ‘Sock, Heath y.:54).... 0 news ea 65 


Instr. Panel Assy., Stewart War........ 
Clocks, 110V, prec., aircraft type....... 9.95 
ClocksssS8iday« precision. mercies 19.95 


Dash Lights, 6, 12, 24V. and shutter.... .50 
Parachutes, Latest AN Seat Pack 

(Appear new, slightly used, repkd.)... 49.00 
Pumps, Hydraulic Booster, Hand...... 


* Specify Model of Plane and Engine. 
TERMS: Remit by Check, Money Order, or 


Cash. All Shipments are Prepaid to you on 
a GUARANTEED MONEY-BACK BASIS. 


AUBERT Sm: 


Dept. SK—723 Sonora Avenue 
Glendale 1, California 
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Where 


FLORIDA 

Now that winter winds are beginning to 
whip, many a vacationing pilot scans the 
skies in a southerly direction. Many pilots, 
too, are planning to attend the annual All- 
American Air Races held at Miami, Florida. 
For those southward-winging pilots and 
plane-owners, here’s the latest available 
data we have on airports in that section. 


Personal Pilot Information:— 


Jacksonville Municipal—Jacksonville. (Cl. 
6) El. 24 feet. Bituminous runways N/S, 
NE/SW, NW/SE, E/W. Traffic controlled 
by tower. Lighted tetrahedron. Range, run- 
way, flood and obstruction lights. Tie-down 
jee eo SI, 80, 91 100 Octane fuel, major re- 
pairs. Meals available at field. Taxi or air- 
port limousine to city 6 miles N. (Jackson- 


ville Chart) 


St. Augustine Airport—St. Augustine. (Cl. 
3) El. 10 feet. Paved runways, NNE/SSW, 
ENE/WSW, NNW/SSE, NW/SE. Rotating 
beacon, Boundary, range and obstruction 
lights. Lighted wind cone and_ tetrahedron. 
Tie-down fee $1. 80, 90 Octane fuel, repairs, 
hangar. Radio not required. Taxi or bus to 
city 4 miles N. (Orlando Chart) 


Daytona Beach Airport—Daytona Beach. 
(Cl. 3). El. 30 feet. Bituminous runways, 
NE/SW, E/W, NW/SE. Rotating beacon, 
Flood and obstruction lights. Lighted tetra- 
hedron. Hangar, control tower, 87, 91 Octane 
fuel. Bus or taxi to town 2 miles Sw. 
(Orlando Chart) 


Orlando Municipal—Orlando. (Cl. 5). El. 
106 feet. Paved runways, N/S, E/W, NW /SE, 
NE/SW. Rotating beacon. Boundary, range, 
contact, runway, flood and obstruction lights. 
Tetrahedron near runway intersection. Land- 
ing lights turned on by calling tower or 
circling field. No tie-down fee. Major repairs, 
80, 91 Octane fuel. Meals at airport. Bus or 
taxi to town 2 miles E. All sports facilities 
nearby. (Orlando Chart) 


Co Fly 


Fort Pierce Airport—-Fort Pierce. (Cl. 2) 
El. 18 feet. Sod strips, N/S, E/W, NE/SW. 


Boundary,~ range and obstruction lights. 
Circle on field. Wind cone. Hangars, major 
> 


repairs, 80 Octane fuel. Taxi to town 3 
miles SSE. (Miami Chart) 


Witham Airport—Stuart. (Cl. 4) El. 14 
feet. Asphalt runways, NNE/SSW, NE/SW, 
NW/SE, NNW/SSE. Rotating beacon. Boun- 
dary and obstruction lights. Wind sleeve 
and traffic T. Landing lights on request. No 
tie-down fee. Hangars, major repair, 80, 91 
Octane fuel. All accommodations in Stuart, 
plus wide variety of sports activities. Taxi 
to town I mile SE. (Miami Chart) 


Forman Airport—Ft. Lauderdale (Cl. 4). 
El. 5 feet. Asphalt runways, N/S, E/W, 
NWY/SE, NE/SW. Rotating beacon. Course, 
flood and obstruction lights. Wind sleeves. 
Tie-down fee 50¢. Minor repairs, hangars. 
Some food at airport. Full facilities in town. 
Bus or taxi to town 3 miles SSW. Popular 
with winter vacationists. (Miami Chart) 


Chapman Field—Miami. (Cl. 3). El. 3 
feet. Allway sand and sod field, 2 runways, 
E/W, N/S. Wind cone and T. Overnight 
tie-down. Major repairs, 80 Octane fuel. Taxi 
or bus to town 10 miles SSW, to Coral 
Gables 10 miles. Full facilities in either 
place. 


Miami Aviation Center—Miami. (Cl. 2). 
El. 8 feet. Limerock runways, N/S, E/W. 
Tetrahedron. Wind cone. Overnight tie-down 
$1. Minor repairs, 80 Octane juel. Meals 
and tourist cabins at field. Taxi or bus every 
hour to Miami. (Miami Chart) 


Florida—West Coast 


Stengel Field—Gainesville. (Cl. 3). El. 70 
feet. Sod runways, E/W, N/S, NW/SE. 
Boundary day markers. Wind cone and T. 
Landing lights available by circling field. 
(Continued on. page 55) 
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SEND COUPON N N. A. J. also offers an out- 
standing course in Aircraft 
Pato hele hd Ihe and Engine Mechanics... 
AND COMPLETE approved by Civil Aero- 
INFORMATION yi nautics Administration.. 


a 


1521 E. Broadway 
Please send me tt 
Ing starting 


z Hawthorne, Los 
ne Institute 
dates of 
O Aeronauti 


O 


Catalog and ¢ 
classes. I am ing 


cal Engineering 


NORTHROP 
Aeronautical Institute 


Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


Dedicated to the advancement and training 
of men for careers in aviation 


1521 East Broadway 
Hawthorne, California 


Aircraft and Aircraft Engine Mechani (A 
les (A& 


ete ee a 


E) 


Address 


Check one: O Veteran 


Oln Service Civilian 
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FARM EDITOR Merv Clough, of Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer, accepts congratu- 
lations from Instructor E. A. Chimilewski after getting a pilot's license in six days 


TANGA 


Flying Editor 

OUT WISCONSIN WAY, flying farmers 
heckled farm paper editor Mery Clough so 
much Editor Clough had to learn to fly. The 
fact that Mister Clough helped organize the 
Wisconsin Flying Farmers and is now their 
Secretary may have had something to do 
with it, too. At any rate Merv Clough, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and Farmer, took his first lesson bright and 
early one Monday morn, had his license by 
the following Saturday, and promptly took 
off on a trip in an Ercoupe the next day. 
Congratulations to Clough and to the Wis- 
consin Flying Farmers, too. 


Helicopter Rights 

THE LANDGRAF HELICOPTER Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, California, recently 
announced it had sold foreign manufacturing 
and sales rights to the Firth Helicopter, Ltd., 
London, England. One of the Landgraf 
’copters is their Model H-2, a single-seater 
experimental machine with a gross weight of 
850 pounds. It is powered by 85-hp Pob- 
joy radial engine which drives two 16-foot 
diameter three-bladed rotors displaced lateral- 
ly on booms. The H-2 (see photo) boasts 
such design features as cylically controlled 
ailerons on tips of rotor blades, automatic 
collective pitch control, tricycle landing gear 
that is retractable, etc. 


Minnesota Aeronautics 

THE MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF 
AERONAUTICS became proud owners of first 
airplanes to be owned and operated by the 
state. Two planes recently were delivered to 
department officials at Holman Field. One is 
a four-passenger Fairchild F-24, and the 
ether is a two-place Luscombe Silvaire. The 
ships will be used for inspection work on 
105 publicly licensed Minnesota airports 
and 115 privately licensed fields. In addition 
they will be used to transport inspectors 
visiting the state’s 106 licensed flight schools, 
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FLYING 


Flyer Finder 

A BILLINGS, MONTANA job-seeker, Everett 
Hudgins by name, has found a new way to 
get what he wants. He locates his jobs by 
plane, lands and makes his application .. . 
and usually gets the job. The kind of a job 
Hudgins wants may have something to do 
with it. Everett is a construction worker and 
particularly likes working on roads. So when 
one job is finished, he takes off in his T-craft 
and looks around for another road-building 
gang at work. Once spotted, it’s usually 
simple for Hudgins to land his plane near 
the workers, find the boss . .. and then 
get the job. Because of his plane, Hudgins 


can look and find work anywhere within a 


radius of several hundred miles from his 
hometown of Deaver, Wyoming. (B. Wilson, 
New York.) 


Airliner Delivery 

AMERICAN AIRLINES has announced it 
has received delivery on 29 of the 50 four- 
engine DC-6’s it has ordered. Delivery of 


the remaining 21 are expected before the 
end of the year. The total Flagship fleets 
now is 141 planes . . . 29 DC-6’s, 39 50- 
passenger DC-4’s, six DC-4 Airfreighters, 62 
21-passenger DC-3’s and five DC-3  Air- 
freighters. American Airlines also has 100 
300-mph Convairs on order. 


New Field 
ANOTHER AIRFIELD has been added to 
the sectionals . . . this one is Grossinger 
Airport at Ferndale, N. Y. Operated by 
Liberty Flying Service, the Grossinger Air- 
port is maintained on a 24-hour basis, and 
is equipped to handle everything from a 
Cub to a DC-3. The field is located 87 miles 
northwest of New York’s LaGuardia Field, 
has two turf runways N/S 4,000 feet and 
K/W 1,800 feet. It is 1,590 feet above sea 
level. Socony oil and 80 and 91 octane gaso- 
line are stocked. There is no landing fee. 
The plum of the set-up is that the field is sur- 
rounded by good hunting, fishing, golf, etc., 
and there’s an excellent inn within easy 
distance of the airfield. Winter sports activ- 
ities, too, are on the docket for visitors to 
Grossinger during the winter months. 


Toot Tooter : 
IOWAN BILL SHIELDS, Council Bluff’s 
flying school operator, was startled to hear 
the blast of a more-than-loud automobile 
horn coming from a transient Cessna taxiing 
up to the gas pump. Curiosity stricken, 
Shield walked up to the plane and asked the 
pilot, “Why the horn?” 

“I’m a farmer out in western Nebraska,” 
the pilot replied, “‘and it seems like every 
time I want to land, my strip is covered with 
cattle. They won’t move if I simply buzz 
them, but if T turn on this horn and buzz 
them, they scatter quick and I can land!” 
(Phil Pryor, Council Bluffs, Iowa) 


American Airwomen 

WOMEN INTERESTED IN AVIATION will 
welcome news of the American Airwomen, 
Inc., an organization formed in San Fran- 
cisco last year. A new chapter has been 
added (Napa, California) and plans are 
going forward for creation of American Air- 
women chapters throughout the state of Cali- 
fornia. Gilroy may be the next chapter. Once 
a month this group participates in a cross- 
country flight for either breakfast, lunch or 
dinner. 

(Continued on page 50) 


LANDGRAF H-2, a single-seater experimental helicopter, is powered by 85-hp Pobjoy 
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PITTSB 


: MASTER MECHANICS COURSE. 


duates are eligible for Aircraft and Engine Licenses 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, : 


1960 Hours. 15 Menths Day School, 34 Months Night Sc bool. 


AIRCRAFT DRAFTING AND DESIGN 


This course covers every phase of aircraft drafting prac- 
tice, including elementary aircraft, engine and tool design. 
1000 Hours. 8 Moaths Day Schaal. 18 Months Night Schoal, 


PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE OF AERONAU- 
TICS has been in successful operation since 
1929, 


aviation jobs all over the country. 


graduating thousands of students into 
PIA works 


in cooperation with executives of all the 
excellent 
for PIA 
trained men still so far exceeds the supply 
that should 


difficulty in getting jobs in aviation. 


industries and has an 
record. The 


Aviation 
employment demand 


conscientious students find no 


The PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE OF AERO- 
NAUTICS is one of the largest aviation 
training schools of its kind in the United 


States. The principal place ef business is 
the AVIATION BUILDING at 100 Seventh 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where are 


housed the shops and academic classrooms. 
In addition to the Aviation Building in down- 
town Pittsburgh, the advanced phase of train- 


ing is given at a newly opened and modern 


building at Allegheny County Municipal Air- 
s ) ) F 
port where the trainee completes his last phase 


of training in both Aircraft and Aircraft 


for many 


T.8.Li ONS, President 
B.S., M.A., Ph. D. 


lowing degrees: 


BUILDING, 100 


AVIATION 


DECEMBER 1947 


Dr. T. B. Lyons, as President 
and Treasurer of the school, 
has had wide experience, not 
only in school administration 
but also in aviation. He was 
years connected 
with the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education in the capacity of 
teacher and administrator. 
During the war, he was Gen- 
eral Manager of the Graham 
Aviat‘on Company which op- 
erated a Primary Training 
School for the United States 
Army A’‘r Forces at Souther 
Field, Americus, Georgia. .. 
Dr. Lyons is a graduate of 
Lock Haven State Teachers 
College and the University of 
P‘ttsburgh and holds the fol- Phi 
Bachelor of 
Science, Master of Arts, and 


SEVENTH STREET, 


and 


Engines on live werk projects. Numerous advantages 
acerue from this location as the Allegheny County 
Airport is a large Airline Terminal and center of 
PIA owns two buses and _ trans- 


aviation activity. 


ports the students, free of charge, to and from 
the airport daily. Another excellent feature of 
PIA’s training program is that all examinations 


incident to the. A & E licenses are conducted at the 
school. The ' Civil 
assigned a Designated Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
three 
staff. 
leaders 


Aecronauties Administration has 


‘ner to the school and we also have 


: Maintenance Inspectors on our 
PIA is jusily 
United 


testing program. 


proud of being wmong the 


in the States in setting up this type of 


PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE OF AERONAUTICS in 
being non-profit and tax exempt was able to share 
in the distribution of aeronautical training materials 
at nominal costs, which were allocated by the War 
Assets Administration. It has already received, in 
gross amount, some two-and-a-half million dollars 
worth of aeronautical training materials and points 
with pride to being one of the best equipped schools 


Doctor of Philosophy. He has 
also taken graduate work at 
Penn State College, Bucknell 
University, New York Uni- 
versity, Springfield College, 
*and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. Dr. Lyons as‘umed 
h's duties at PITTSBURGH 
INSTITUTE OF AERONAU- 
TICS on December 1, 1944. 
He is a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Private 
Trade School Registration 
for the State of Pennsylvania, 
member of Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Aviation Comm ssion. 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Private Voca- 
tional Schools, member of 
Delta Kappa, and is 
listed in WHO’S WHO in 
American Education. 


Name 
Address 
City 


bomet 


PITTSBURGH 22, 
S FOUNDED 1929 


aviation a Combine thorough business rain- 
ing with aviation background 
Standard Course Requires 10 Mouth: Day School 

ance and 24 Mouths Night School Atteudance. 


for aviation training in the United States. 


Types of engines range from 40 H.P. to 3000 
» H.P. for the smallest of light planes to those 


that power the B-29 and the 
eraft of today. The fully 
equipped B-24 Liberator, two N2S-3 (Boeing 
Kuydets), and two AT-6A (North American 
Advaneed Auto- 
to be 


heaviest air- 


school owns a 


Link Trainer, 
other 


Trainers), 
matic Pilot, and components 


used for training. 


GOVERNMENT 


being 


APPROVED. In 
approved as an Aviation 
School by the United States 
Administration and licensed by the 
ment of Public 


addition to 

Mechanies 
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Depart- 
Instruction, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, for Veteran Training, 
PIA keeps approximately 20 
live aircraft of various types. These airplanes 


under repair 


returned to 
measured and 


licensed and 
Engines are 
Hence the 


are overhzuled, 


service. magna- 


fluxed. students have an oppor- 


tunity of working on live aircraft under 


supervision of instructors. 
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RYAN FR-1 fabove) and 
XF2R1 (below), first Navy 
prop-jets, have speeds "over 
500-mph," with F2R faster 


HE appearance within the past several months of more than half-a dozen 

Navy jet-powered planes indicates a technical revolution has been going 

on during the past few years; these things do not happen overnight. As 
a matter of fact, no new Naval plane designs have been laid down since the 
end of the war which do no call for jet or rocket engines. 

Jet propulsion via aircraft gas turbine was demonstrated six years ago 
(May 15, 1941) when the late “Jerry” Sayer flew the Gloster E 28 Pioneer, 
powered by the Whittle-designed W | turbojet, off the RAF field at Cran- 
well. That sparked a line of development which in England led to the Rolls- 
Royce Derwent and Nene, de Havilland Goblin and turbojets, the Meteor, 
Vampire and newer fighters, and in the United States to the design and 


production of the I-40 jet engine by General Electric and Allison, and the 
success of the Lockheed P-80, All this: may be described as the Whittle line. 


NAA'S FJ-1, all-jet fighter, " 
was designed for carrier use 


TWIN-JET McDonnell XFD-1 | i 
(below) passed carrier test | i 


wu fee 


ml 


“eran 


hs 


} 


McDONNELL XF2D-1, Banshee, is more powerful version 
of Phantom and is powered by two Westinghouse 
turbojet units. Navy's composite-powered bomber, 
Martin XP4M-1, has two Wasp’s, two Allison J-40 jets 


Buckingham report published by the National Advi- 


‘sory Committee for Aeronautics. There appeared to 


be too many side developments to be licked before 
jet propulsion would really work. Metals had to be 
able to ‘stand higher temperatures, we had to know 
more about fuels and combustion, and airplanes had 
to be designed to go a lot faster because jets were 
only efficient at high speeds. 

Came December 1940, however. Early in that 
month the Chance Vought XF4U-1 (later to become 
the famous Corsair carrier and land-based fighter ) 
was test flown with the first of the Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800 engines to be rated at 2,000 hp, instead of 
the initially rated 1,850 hp. The NACA officially 
clocked the flight as 402 mph, and BuAer’s Admiral 
Jack Towers exuberantly proclaimed it as the 
world’s fastest experimental fighter and the first to 
exceed an honest 400 mph. He was 100 per cent 
right on both counts, although Britain’s Spitfire 
with the improved Merlin engine and AAF’s P-38 
with full-rated Allisons were to follow shortly after. 
With 400 mph in the bag and propeller efficiency 
falling off sharply above 450 mph, the prop-less 
turbojet looked good for another very serious try, 
and along with it the mechanically simple, light- 
weight propeller-driving gas turbine, for specialized 
uses in which the “pure” turbojet was not con- 
sidered suitable. 

NACA’s Gas Turbine Committee was formed in 
the spring of 1941, with projects by General Electric 
and Westinghouse under way within a few months. 
Then Pearl Harbor provided the crisis which 
actually got Westinghouse started on the first Ameri- 
can axial-flow turbojet engine. They were told to 
follow an independent line and “not get involved 
with what 


anyone (Continued on page 42) 


AIR RACE WINNERS 


SOHIO RACE winner was famed Tony 
Le Vier. He flew a P-38 at speed of 
360.8 mph for a purse of $2,500 
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T FIRST glance, you’d 

say that to plan a non- 

stop trip of more than 
600 miles in an airplane with 
a normal cruising range of 
not much over 400 and with 
only moderate tail winds to 
count on, is stretching things 
just a bit too far. 

Yet that is just what Dr. 
Leonard M. Greene, the man 
who carries an invisible sky- 
hook wherever he flies, has 
done on more than one oc- 
casion. How he does it of- 
fers a valuable tip to cross- 
country private pilots with a yen for improvement. 

Dr. Greene, noted as the designer of the Safe Flight 
Indicator and other preventatives of broken necks 
and broken airplanes, is an aerodynamicist who not 
only is able to interpret the theory of various flight 
principles, but puts them to work in actual practice. 
One of his pet systems calls for stretching the range 
of any given unsupercharged airplane far past the 
point envisioned by the manufacturer. 

Altitude, and lots of it, is the secret. Every plane 
has an optimum cruising altitude up where the air 
is thin, where low-altitude cruising performance can 
be matched, but with the expenditure of far less 


By JEFF LYON 


power. The trick is first to 
find the optimum altitude, 
then to be able to calculate 
the aircraft’s maximum range 
accurately enough to avoid 
the risk of running out of 
gas. Once these two items are 
checked off, you van sit back 
and laugh at the ship’s plac- 
arded range as the miles roll 
by far below your wings. 

The story of Dr. Greene’s 
trip from Charlotte, N.C., to 
New York’s LaGuardia Field 
last fall rolls the theory up 
in a nutshell. Here are the 
basic ingredients as Dr. Greene offered them: 

Dr. Greene’s veteran Fairchild 24 (he put over 
1700 hours on the ship before swapping it in on a 
new Bonanza recently) was supposed to burn 10 gal- 
lons of gasoline per hour at sea level cruise, around 
115 mph. With its 165-horsepower Ranger engine 
drawing from two 20-gallon tanks, the ship sup- 
posedly was good for three and one-half hours at 
cruising power, plus a half-hour reserve . . : a total 
range of 440 miles at the very outside. 

Since the distance between Charlotte and New 
York, as plotted by Dr. Greene, was approximately 
602 miles, it would seem that at least one stop for 


BEST ALTITUDE was 12,000 feet. There, 45 per cent power gave the same cruising as 75 per cent power at sea level 


Left Tank—1 Hour ° 


Right Tank—1 Hour 


Left Tank... 


a 
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refueling would be necessary. 

However, Dr. Greene cal- 
culated that whereas it would 
be necessary to put out about 
75 per cent of the engine’s 
power to maintain maximum 
cruising speed at sea level, 
only about 45 per cent would 
get the same performance at 
high altitude. Thus, while the 
Fairchild would burn less 
gas and deliver only about 
75 horsepower, it would buzz 
along just as fast at it 
would at three-quarter power 
“downstairs.” 

All this was fine, in theory. But although sitting 
on the ground at Charlotte he was able to calculate 
he’d make New York with something to spare, he 
knew he’d have to devise a foolproof method of 
judging his fuel supply in flight, to avoid some 
anxious moments at the tail end of the trip. — 

Accordingly, he worked out a system of in-flight 
fuel calculations that is simplicity itself, and ex- 
tremely dependable as well. He took off on his left 
tank, climbed to his optimum cruising altitude 
around 12,000 feet and, after exactly one hour 
from take-off time, he switched to the right tank. 
Then, he flew exactly one hour on the right tank 


AIR TRIP of 602 miles was flown non-stop in ship that, 


use ‘til Empty 


‘= 
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X-C TIP is offered by Dr. L. M. Greene 


and switched back to the 
left. He flew on the left tank 
until it registered empty— 
which was three and three- 
quarters hours after take-off. 

Subtracting the one hour 
in which he’d flown on the 
right tank, Dr. Greene had 
gotten a net of two and three- 
quarters hours’ flying out of 
the left tank. Doubling this, 
he estimated a total potential 
range of five and one-half 
hours—certainly payment 
aplenty for the patience shown 
in climbing to 12,000 feet. 
By the time he had exhausted his left tank and 


switched to the right for keeps (and remember, the. 


right tank still had two and three-quarters hours 
worth of gas in it) he was over Trenton, N.J., and 
practically “home free!” 

The Fairchild touched down at LaGuardia exactly 
four hours and 20 minutes after the take-off at 
Charlotte. A careful check of the fuel aboard showed 
nine gallons left over, indicating a consumption of 
about 7.1 gals. per hour. This leftover fuel would 
have flown him for an hour and a third more, or a 
total range of five hours and 40 minutes. 

In his in-flight calcula- (Continued on page 44) 


according to the builder, had a range of only 440 miles 


Right Tank, less 1 Hour, or 2:45 Hrs. 
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FOR WINTER STORAGE 


By JERRY LBICHTER 


HE spark plugs were frozen in and the cylinders 
were spotted with ugly areas of rust and peeling 
paint. The top canopy had a big section cracked 
out and the cabin upholstery was badly stained. 
Practically every steel bolt, cable and part on the 
airplane was rusted to some extent. 
Sounds like a description of a junk-shop fugi- 
tive, doesn’t it? Exactly three months before it had 


at that airport, including the work the owner could 
have done himself. This year that same owner is 
going to have the same plane completely protected 
since he still hasn’t been able to get hangar space, 
but even if his plane was indoors this smartened-up 
pilot has found that it still would require some 
work to keep his plane in good shape over a three- 
month stretch of cold and wet winter weather. 


GOOD PROTECTION for plane tied down for fairly long periods of time is set of vinyl-coated nylon covers 
like these on Aeronca Champion. Using half-inch hemp rope, plane is tied to sunken pipe. Wheels are chocked 


been a half-year-old two-place all-metal job with 
less than 100 hours. No accidents marred its books, 
but the end result was still a case of pilot error. 

Ignoring advice, the pilot-owner of the plane had 
tied it down for the winter in an outdoor storage 
area, locked the canopy, paid his bill and walked 
away. He said he’d be out to look at it every so 
often and he didn’t see any sense in doing anything 
about protection against the weather or having a 
mechanic check it periodically. Now he knows better 
and he paid for the knowledge the hard way. 

The bill for maintenance to make the plane air- 
worthy again last spring ran to several hundred 
dollars. The charges for winter proofing and peri- 
odic check would have been no more than $10.00 


The late fall and winter season, when the least 
amount of flying is done in most sections of the 
country, are the most important from the storage 
viewpoint. The shortage of inexpensive private 
hangars and other storage space has emphasized 
what can happen to a plane left out in the open in 
blustery northern weather. Some owners also haye 
discovered that even a hangar isn’t the entire solu- 
tion wher a plane is grounded by weather and flying 
conditions for three or four months. 

The plain truth, ignored by many personal-plane 
owners, is that even when a plane is protected by 
four solid walls and a roof, it needs certain basic 
protective treatment if it is to be put in temporary 
storage. The big enemy is moisture in the form of 


SKYWAYS 


AERONCA close-up shows installation of prop, engine, 
wind-shield covers, wing covers. Note tape over vent 


ENGINE, winterized, has dehydrator plugs installed 
and engine openings sealed. Prop wears nylon snap-on 


WING OPENINGS are sealed with masking tape at 
strut point. Leave drain holes open at trailing edge 
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LOCK ship's controls in 
place by fastening rear 
stick in place with safety 
belt from front seat 


dampness from rain or melting snow, with cold right 
behind in all its damaging forms—low temperature, 
frost, snow and ice. All have to be considered 
whether an airplane is tied down outdoors, in a 
three-quarter shed or in a closed hangar. 

Starting at the outside and working in, while the 
best primary guard against the impact effects of 
rain, hail, snow or windblown soil is afforded by a 
hangar, when space is not available, canvas shelters 
rigged in various ways or tailored nylon covers may 
be adequate for outer defenses. 

Even under a roof, unless the hangar is fully 


TAIL wheel spring, assem- 
bly are coated with vase- 
line. Tire is painted with 
a good tire preservative 
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LANDING GEAR is blocked up, with wheel retaining 
nut and exposed axle, bolt and nut heads greased 


PLANE, though stored in T-hangar, has all vents sealed 
canopy covered. Engine, too, must be carefully covered 


weather-tight, various types of covers will help pro- 
tect the plane. A typical complete lightplane set for 
outdoor use, constructed of vinyl-coated nylon 
fabric, includes covers for the propeller, engine, 
windshield and canopy, each wing, the top of the 
fuselage, and the empennage. They may be bought 
separately. For year-round use the most important 
are the engine and canopy covers since they can be 
used indoors to keep hangar dust and other dirt out 
of the cockpit and engine sections. 

Aside from providing top covers, there are 
specific jobs to be performed on an airplane that 
is going into temporary fall and winter storage. All 
these operations fall under the general classification 
of “inhibitors,” preventing or retarding the damag- 
ing chemical or physical action of the elements. As 


a standard minimum, planes that will be inactive or 


AELERON cables are well coated with vaseline to keep 
from rusting. Grease-cover nuts, bolts, worm gears, etc. 


not run up for 30 or more days require some or all 
of these measures of protection, depending usually 
on the amount of dampness or cold expected. 

The first job, either indoors or out, is to raise the 
wheels off the ground by means of wood blocks 
under the axles. Where the storage period is short, 
boards may be placed under the tires, especially 
where the surface is turf or bare earth, to ouard 
against ground freeze or frost. Wheels so raised 
cannot become gummed or sink in mud and sub- 
sequenily freeze in during cold spells. For par- 
ticular owners, a coat of good tire or rubber 
preservative paint, renewed at intervals, will prevent 
weather-checking and prolong tire life, 

Whether or not a propeller is used, all propellers 
should be given a coat-(Continued on page 46) 


Helicopter Air Trans; 


t sparks the 
future of the helicopter by using it 


to do great variety of jobs .. . better 


NE of the first helicopter air lines in the world 

is HAT ... or Helicopter Air Transport, to put 

it the long way. Founded in 1945 by far-sighted 
Norman Edgar, HAT is busy every day proving the 
worth of the helicopter and Norman Edgar’s faith 
in it—both for. today and the future. 

Today HAT has eight helicopters, Sikorsky’s and 
Bell’s, beating their way all over the country in a 
variety of commercial assignments. More helicopt- 
ers are on order, and as soon as they are delivered 
they will take their place on the commercial assign- 


FORECAST for a great future, HAT's helicopters (Bell's 
and Sikorsky’s) every day are adding new accomplish- 
ments to an already long list of jobs done better by 
the ‘copter than by any other means of transportation 


UTILITY companies look to the helicopter as better 
means of surveying power lines (left), while State 
Health Departments give the ‘copter the nod when it 
comes to pest control. 'Copters are used for DDT-ing 


FOREST-FIRE spotting is another ‘copter job. HAT re- 
cently signed contract with N.J. Conservation Dept. 


PUBLIC HEALTH officials called upon helicopter this 
summer to take one of their inspectors to remote 
reservoirs to test purity of water. (left). Another 
time one of HAT's ‘copters was used for sheep counting 


SOKGY VEAL eS 


RIDE A HELICOPTE) 
FLIGHTS 7S. 
BOOK RIDES AT TICKET OFFICE 


HE, LiCOPTER AIR TRANSPORT 


& 


PARALLEL to early barnstorming days, selling helicop- 
ter rides is good way of acquainting people with value 
of the helicopter (above). Once a person rides a ‘cop- 
ter, he is sold on it and will use it for aerial commuting 


ment line at HAT’s field in Camden, N. J. Despite | 
the present-day high cost of operation, HAT’s heli- 
copters are blazing new sky trails, doing jobs that 
couldn’t be done by conventional aircraft, and doing 
them better than by any other transport means. 

One of the primary uses of the helicopter is as an 
aerial taxi. Many times HAT has been called upon to 
pick up a client practically at his front door and fly 
him to some metropolitan airport to make connec- 
tions with a transcontinental airliner. Other jobs 
have included emergency delivery, foresi-fire spot- 
ting, DDT-spraying, etc. In addition, HAT operates 
a helicopter school. Men who finish HAT’s course of 
instruction are men ready to get in on the ground 
floor of a great new field of air transport. +h 


TRAINING also is important part of HAT's business. 
Mechanics are taught rudiments of the helicopter, and 
pilots are trained to fly them. Thus far only licensed 
pilots and A & E mechanics are accepted for training 
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Flight Instruction Business 


INSTRUCTION today is a business run by practical men. 
Unbusiness-like and slipshod methods invite failure 


By C. B. COLBY 


ACK a few years ago, in the days when a 

student’s flight instruction rates were set by the 

kind of a car he drove or the cut of his clothes, 
the “fixed base operator” was anything but. His 
equipment usually consisted of one, perhaps two 
“flying machines,” a natty flying jacket, some chen- 
ille trimmed “Resistal’” goggles and perhaps a once- 
white silk scarf and riding boots. 

There was little responsibility on either side. The 
“operator” charged all the traffic would bear, kept 
the student a “student” as long as possible and gave 
gperPr rier hi.n as little consideration as mere civilization would 
demand. The: student took all manner of insults 
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nd intimidation, and never questioned the mode 
of instruction, the condition of the aircraft or the 
ulotment of air time to his “training.” 

But all that was yesterday—when flight instruc- 
ion was a racket. Today it’s a business—big busi- 
ness—run by practical men in a practical way. 
As a big business it has set up certain restrictions, 
certain practices and ethics that it must maintain 
to be not only a business but in business. Today, 
foo, the student has some obligations upon his part 
o the operator. It’s not a one-way affair—it’s a 
mutual “fair practices” operation. 

Let’s take the modern version of the fixed-base 
operator and see what “fixed” him. An organization 
such as the Brayton Flying Service, Inc., out in 
St. Louis, Mo., for example, is typical of hundreds 
of such businessmen-in-aviation. They keep 18 
planes in daily operation round the flying-time 
o’clock. Such organizations are definitely “going” 
concerns with an important place in the life of their 
communities. No more does an operator arrive in 
town with a power dive on the court house and a 
snap rool (if the wings will stand it) and then 
announce that he, “Captain” Joe Blotts, late of 


some famous fighter squadron (it’s never quite 


clear which) will for a fee condescend to take on 
a student or two. 

The modern operator with his top grade staff 
of instructors, new training equipment and mechan- 
ics, requires capital, good will, sales force and 
credit. It takes businessmen to procure these, and 
when good business practices are applied to even 
as screwy a business as teaching folks to lift both 
feet off the ground at the same time, it pays off. 

The operator has modern instructors—mature 
fellows, perhaps not in years or looks, but mature 
in the ways of teaching, instilling confidence, and 
in getting results. They are educated in the little 
matter of acting like businessmen rather than 
“heroes.” They have found that it pays to wear 
clean shirts, neckties, business suits, and to be soft 
spoken and even polite to the “cash customers.” 
It’s good psychology and cash in the bank to act 
as though it was a business matter rather than an 
adventure, even though it may be adventure for the 
student. And it is a business. 

The modern instructor plans his air time to give 
the student a full measure of instruction, plenty of 
chances to learn some things for himself and to 
acquire confidence—all under the guiding eye of 
the instructor. He talks*over the airwork with his 
student before and after a (Continued on page 48) 


POPULAR and profit-making field will be one that is 
kept clean and in good order, that offers facilities for 
those not flying, and whose employees are always as 
neat and as orderly as their methods of doing business 
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LANDING STRIP behind house is 1,500 feet long, several hundred feet wide. Approaches are made over trees 


own And Countr 


Airplane gets a city worker home to the 


country oftener, quicker .. . 


PLANE OWNER Shaw bought the house because it FLYING FAMILY, the Shaws use plane to commute 
offered landing facilities for his new four-placer between N.H. and N.Y. Girls are learning to fly, too 
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Y FIRST investment in a flying hobby was 

made more than 10 years ago—even though 

I didn’t buy my plane until last year. I don’t 

just mean that I rented planes for an hour or two 

on week ends. [ actually prepared in 1936 for what 

| have today. The war interrupted the fulfillment 

of my blueprints, but I knew what I wanted and I 
waited until I could get it. 

It seems to me that some pilots don’t think long 
enough before investing their hard-earned cash; 
they discover too late that the urge to fly is often 
not enough. I’m not suggesting that anybody wait 
10 years before buying his own plane, but I am 
suggesting that prospective purchasers do a little 
more investigating of their needs before they buy. 

I think that the most important requisites for 
owning a plane.are knowing whether you'll be able 
to use it enough to make ownership worthwhile, 
and how much it will cost you after you put down 
the purchase price. Look ahead and if you’re not 
quite sure that you're ready to buy, why not wait 
and continue renting for awhile? 

Take my story. I don’t think that it’s typical 
except that I waited and now I’m a satisfied owner— 
and that could be typical. When I bought my plane 
everything was ready for it, from facilities to time. 
I'm a free-lance commercial artist, my income is 
ample and I’ve been my own boss since 1929. 
During World War I, time in the air service gave 
me my first taste for wings. I finished primary train- 


ommuter 


By HOWARD SHAW 


As Told to Lee Irwin 


NEIGHBORS joined the Shaws in building the flight 
strip. Getting field ready for operations cost $43 
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ing in Jennies just before the Armistice. Flying has 
been my hobby ever since, even though at different 
periods it has had to be shelved temporarily. 

Filling in the background: I have an office in 
mid-town New York City; we live in Hollis, L. L., 
and have a summer home in New Hampshire. The 
immediate family consists of my wife, Harriet, and 
daughters Marilyn and Nancy, 22 and 16, respec- 
tively. Our flying story actually began when we 
acquired the New Hampshire place. 

In 1936 we were interested in buying a farm to 
develop both as a home and 
eventually as a place to which to retire. Among 
several sites offered was one (75 acres) near Alex- 
andria, N. H. There was a house and an old barn 
near the road, but it was really the fairly level 
field near the house, about 1,500 feet long and up 
to several hundred feet wide, that made me decide 
on this one instead of another. I had visions of a 
landing strip for a family airplane some day in the 
future, so that was the farm that became the Shaw 
summer home. 


summer vacation 


During succeeding summers we worked on the 
house, altering and painting, and even added an 
outdoor tennis court near one end. While the rest 
of my family spent entire summers up there I joined 
them only on week ends, traveling the 305 miles 
each way by car from our Hollis home. Seven to 10 
hours over the road, depending on the traflic and the 
weather, usually left me tired and not too enthusias- 
tic about that kind of transportation. 

We had finally reached the point where we were 
ready to get the airplane and do something about 
the field. For our purposes we needed a four-place 
plane (just try to leave one member of my family 
on the ground) and having my own mind already 
made up I ordered a Stinson Voyager; then we sat 
down again to sweat out the production line. 

One day last summer I received the good news 
and went out to Wayne, Michigan, to take delivery 
at the plant. Before I flew anywhere, I paid out 
$5,520.00 for the plane, (Continued on page 51) 


HOUSE is headquarters for the flying Shaws. Stinson 
is parked behind the house alongside tennis court 
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JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


By ALICE ROGERS HAGER 


R. T. P. WRIGHT, Administrator of Civil 


Aeronautics, recently startled economic hind- 


sighters by reaffirming his prediction (made . 


first in 1945) that there would be 400,000 personal 
aircraft in the United States by 1955. Mr. Wright 
then paused long enough to let the doubting 
Thomases gasp, and followed with his explanation 
of the how’s of his prediction and the why’s of its 
reiteration. At the same time that Mr. Wright’s pre- 
diction was made, the CAA offered a companion- 
piece estimate that by 1955 there would be 750,000 
new jobs in aviation! 

That’s a lot of airplanes . . . and a lot of new 
jobs in an industry that already is supporting many 
hundreds of thousands. There are close to 100,000 
employed in the airline industry alone, and with its 
expected growth in the next few years that figure 
could easily be doubled. Like the CAA and Mr. 
Wright, we believe in the future of aviation. 

There is every good reason, despite what now 
appears to be a recession in aviation activities, to 
believe that both of these predictions are not just 
possible, they are highly probable. There is no doubt 
but that President Truman’s Temporary Air Policy 
Board soon will call for immediate action to support 
an economically sound aviation development in this 
country. This alone will go a very long way toward 
opening up aviation’s road ahead . . 
opportunity for the industry, for the research and 
development agencies, and most of all, opportunities 
for the young men and women of today who want 


a road of 


careers in aviation. 
Now is the time for those career-thinking young 
men and women to get ready for that expected 


growth. A career will be there for those who want 
it... the high school graduate, the ex-G.I., and the 
college-trained man or woman. All will do well to 
consider the job categories in the aviation industry, 
pick out the line of work they prefer, and then .. . 
train for it. 

Training for a job is one of the biggest steps in 
the direction of getting that job, and there are many 
schools, CAA-approved, that offer that required 
training. Most of them even go so far as to put their 
graduates in direct communication with employers 
in the field they have chosen. 

In order to be of as much help as possible to the 
young men and women who want to get into avia- 
tion, SKYWAYS has compiled the most accurate 
information available on both job requirements and 
job opportunities in aviation. This information has 
been divided into two sections: Ground Jobs and 
Flight Jobs. The data given here is limited to ground 
job possibilities. Next month we will take up the 
flying jobs. 

Within the aviation industry there are actually 
six main branches: (1) Aircraft manufacturing, 
(2) Engine, Prop & Accessory manufacturing, (3) 
Airlines, (4) Fixed Base Operations, (5) Military 
aviation, and (6) Government Agencies. For the 
most part we will confine our listing of require- 
ments and opportunities to the first four, although 
data on both Military aviation and Government 
work also will be included. 


Aireraft Manufacturing 


Aircraft factories employ a great many work- 
men in both the skilled and unskilled categories. 
Many mechanics doing essentially the same kind 
of work they do with the airlines and at airports 
are used within the aircraft manufacturing industry. 
In addition, of course, there are the engineer and 
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production specialists, chemists, metallurgists, and 
the usual business-oflice help. Of interest to career 
thinkers may be the fact that certain industrial 
executives maintain there is an increasing shortage 
of trained engineers. 


Aeronautical Engineer: 

Duties—Drafting, research, testing, production de- 
sign. Specialists in aerodynamics, structure, en- 
gines, electrical systems, materials, hydraulics, 
metallurgy, turbine, fuel and combustion, etc. 

Requirement—Completion of aeronautical engineer- 
ing course at approved school, college or technical 
institute. Engineering degree. 

Experience—None required for starting position. 
Shop experience is help. Qualification for em- 
ployment is graduation in Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing from college, university or approved technical 
training school or institute. 

Salary—Pay varies in different localities, type of 
engineering, etc. However, an estimate is: En- 
trance position for college grad . . . $2600 per 
year. Experienced engineer, depending on amount 
of experience, research, etc. $3400 per year 
up to $10,000 or more. 

Promotion—Draftsman or Junior Stress Analyst to 
Layout Designer or Senior Stress Analyst to 
Project staff member, Section leader, Project 
Chief, Dept. head and Chief Engineer. 


Stress Analyst: 

Duties—Analyzing strength characteristics and de- 
flections of parts and assemblies of parts of air- 
craft under various load conditions. 

Requirement—College and Technical Institute grad- 
uate in engineering preferred. 


Experience—Experience on sheet metal, fuselage 


types, various types of aircraft. 
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- A & E MECHANICS, properly 
trained and who combine 
that know-how with an in- 
terest and zeal in their work, 
will find opportunities for 
employment and advance- 
ment in the field of aviation 


COMMUNICATORS, accord- 
ing to a Gov't survey, will be 
needed in increasing numbers 
by airlines. Permanent ap- 
pointments to CAA jobs are 
made on basis of competitive 
Civil Service examinations 


SPECIALISTS such as tower 
operators, engineers, instru- 
ment technicians and shop 
workers will be in greater 
demand as activities increase 
and production is upped to 
meet the needs of aviation 


(st) 
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Salary—Similar in most respects to that of straight 
Aeronautical Engineers. Beginner Analyst starts 
at around $2600, work on up to Analyst with 5 
or more years experience at $4,000 to $10,000. 
Sometimes more in top spots with large com- 
panies. 

Promotion—Same as for Aeronautical Engineer. 


Metallurgist: 
Duties—Study and analysis of metals used in air- 


craft structure, components. Works closely with 
technical designers, engineers and stress analysts 
on quality control. 

Requirement—College or Technical School gradu- 
ates preferred, with specialization in metals. 

Experience—Experience on control of materials, 
processes and process inspection. 

Salary—Follows same line as Aeronautical En- 
gineer, with beginner positions low, working on 


Cc. E. Brayton, 
Pres., Brayton 
Flying Service 


“Now that the full picture 
of the Air Age has been 
unveiled, it is certainly 
not overstating the case 
to say that for many, 
many years to come there 
are going to be more jobs 
in this field than there 
are qualified men and women to fill them... . 
Training for careers in aviation has become scien- 
tific. .. . For young men and women, the oppor- 
tunity for specialized training . . . and the hori- 
zons of careers in aviation are unlimited.” 


up to $10,000 or more for experienced metal- 
lurgists. 
Promotion—Similar to Engineer. 


Aerodynamicist: 
Duties—Design of aircraft, analysis of dynamic 


stability of aircraft. Research and test work in 

high-speed wind tunnels. Performance and load 

calculation of certain aircraft types, etc., vibra- 

tion and flutter analysis. 

technical 
school education in engineering. Degree in en- 
gineering preferred in almost all cases, with grad- 
uate study in specialized phases of aerodynamics. 

Experience—Graduate study in specific phases of 
aerodynamics, or experience in industry in cali- 

brations and testing procedures for all speeds, 

ete. 

Salary—Same in this category as is given under the 


Requirement—College, university — or 


Aeronautical Engineer heading. 
Promotion—Also same as Aeronautical Engineer. 


In addition to the above listed positions for 
graduate engineers, there are these that require 
much the same in the way of education, experience, 
etc: Controls Engineer, Research Engineer and Phys- 
icists, Structural Designers, Plastics Engineer, etc. 
It might be well for the student engineer to con- 
sider specializing in such fields as turbines, fuel 
and combustion, etc., to meet the ever increasing 
needs in the field of jet-propelled aircraft, etc. 


Aireraft Mechanic: 
Duties—Repair and overhaul of aircraft, servicing 


and inspection. 

Requirement—High school graduates often pre- 
ferred. Completion of mechanics course (Air- 
craft) at CAA-approved school or technical 
institute. CAA license. 

Experience—Can be employed immediately upon 
completion of approved aircraft mechanics course 
and upon certification by CAA. Some field expe- 
rience preferred for the better openings within 
industry. 

Salary—Runs about 60¢ per hour for apprentice 
mechanics; 80¢ to $1 per hour and up for expe- 
rienced mechanics, and $350 or more per month 
for supervisory jobs. $2160 to $4800 on yearly 
basis. 


Engine Mechanic: 
Duties—Repair and overhaul of engines and re- 


lated accessories. Servicing and inspection. 

Requirement—High school or vocational school 
graduates. Completion of engine mechanic course 
(Aircraft) at approved school or technical insti- 
tute. CAA license for engine mechanic. 

Experience—Same as for Aircraft Mechanic, but in 
engine field. 

Salary—Similar to that for Aircraft Mechanic. 
Sometimes established by Union-Management 
contract on hourly basis. 

Promotion—Best advantage that can be held by 
holder of this license or that of Aircraft Me- 
chanic is to have both an A. & E. license. An- 
other advantage would be to acquire as much 
knowledge of gas turbines as possible so that 
mechanic can be one of the first to break into 
this new and expanding field. 


Shop Workers: 

Duties—Sheet-metal working, surface assembling, 
fuselage assembling, machine operating, final 
assembling, metal fitting, finishing, welding, tool 
making, mill and wood working, pattern making, 
plating, heat treating, blacksmith and maintenance 
work, etc.—just to list a few. 
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Requirement—High school education desirable, 
Trade school training very valuable. Knowledge 
of blue-printing and how to read_ blueprints. 
Mechanical aptitude advisable. 

Experience—Experience in other industries where 
precision work is done is very valuable. 

Salary—Experienced worker gets about $1.40 per 
hour, in some cases plus overtime. A beginner or 
an apprentice averages about 75¢ per hour. 


Manufacturing Personnel: 
Duties—This category includes General managers, 


Superintendents, General foremen, Assistant Su- 
perintendents, Factory managers, Foremen, Tool 
designers, Production managers, Inspectors, Stock 
chasers, Planners, Material estimators, Time- 
study personnel, etc. 

Requirement—Requirements, of course, vary great- 
ly in this category. Much depends on the worker’s 
initiative and ambition. An ordinary shop worker 
with a lot of ambition and job energy can 
literally work himself up to one of the above 
mentioned supervisory jobs. A college education 
or good business background will help in most 
cases. For the top jobs an engineering back- 
ground is excellent. 

Experience—Many of the positions mentioned above 
come as the result of exceptional work on part 
of man employed as shop worker. Usually some 
years experience in manufacturing, preferably 
aircraft, is necessary. 

Salary—Salaries for these jobs vary as much as 
the jobs do, but to take a middle course: a fore- 
man, for example, averages about $2 per hour 

. or $80 per week. In some cases overtime is 
paid him, in other cases it is not. Rates of pay, 
however, average so that both overtime and 
non-overtime get about the same salary. . . say 
$320 per month plus overtime, or $400 per 
month without overtime. Jobs of a classification 
higher than foreman rate pay substantially 
higher, and jobs rated under foreman are paid 
less than a foreman. In most cases, depending 
upon size of plant, a General manager is a 
several thousand dollars a year man. 


Office Personnel: : 
Duties—This group includes employees in the 


stenographic, secretarial, purchasing, accounting, 
personnel divisions, etc. 

Requirement—High school and business school 
training preferred. College education is a require- 
ment where competition is great. 

Experience—The more office experience the better, 
although inexperienced help can be used in be- 
ginner clerical jobs in many cases. 

Salary—Varies to some extent. An average might 
be $25 to $35 for beginners in some classifica- 
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tions; $30 to $50 and up for more experienced 
employees in jobs of greater responsibility. Mana- 
gerial jobs go as high as $100 to $150 per week 
(all these salaries mentioned above are on a 
weekly basis), depending upon executive capac- 
ity attained, location and size of company, etc. 


Aireraft Engine, Prop & Accessory 
Manufacturing 

In this field, just as in the field of aircraft manu- 
facturing, a great deal of specialization is required. 
A word with a counselor at one of the CAA-ap- 
proved training schools will be most helpful in 
lining up a course of study that will best meet 
specific requirements. 


Aeronautical Engineer: 
Duties—Drafting, design, production, research, de- 


velopment tésting, performance analysis, installa- 


C. C. Mosely, Pres. 
of Cal-Aero Tech- 
nical Institute 


“Your opportunity to get 
ahead in aviation depends 
on whether industry will 
expand and how many 


others have same training 

you have. Answer to first 

is obvious . . . industry 

will expand, and how! : 

And there is always opportunity for young man 
of courage who ‘has what it takes’ Don’t be dis- 
couraged by competition. Have courage to face 
competition and the will to train better. By good 
training you can establish your security for life.” 


tion, etc., in field of engines, props, etc. 

Requirement—Degree from approved college or 
technical school (Aero. Eng.). 

Experience—Practical experience in field of engi- 
neering, plus some specialization. First-job engi- 
neers work up via drafting positions, etc., within 
industry. 

Salary—See Aero. Eng. under Aircraft Manufac- 
turing. ; 

Promotions—See Aero. Engineering under Aircraft 
Manufacturing. 


Sales Engineer: 
Duties—Operates in advisory capacity with design 


engineers and technicians. Sometimes heads sales 
staff and thereby works with distributors and 
dealers. 

Requirement—College education usually required, 
plus some experience in aeronautical engineering. 
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Experience—Great deal of selling and executive 
experience. Technical experience in specific fields. 

Salary—Can earn from. $7500 to $25,000 or more 
a year. This is a job to work up to, and amount 
of salaries depends largely on manufacturer’s 
production. 


Technicians: 

(Engine, Instrument, Prop, etc., specialists) 

Duties—Research, testing, repair and overhaul 
service. Rebuilding. 

Requirement—High school preferred, with training 
in particular field at approved technical institute 
or college. 

Experience—Served apprenticeship, and experience 
in field. 

Salary—Straight repair technicians average $1.62 
per hour (B classification), $1.74 per hour 
(A classification). Technicians working direcily 
with engineers and who do some design work 
themselves average $62 to $76 per week, plus 
overtime. 


Mechanics: 
Duties—Work on electrical systems, engines and 


propellers and instruments. Repair, overhaul, 
servicing. 

Requirement—Same as for mechanic in Aircraft 
Manufacturing field, plus mechanics 
license from CAA. 


K-xperience—Field work with some specialization 


engine 


‘in particular category, as Prop, Electrical sys- 
tems, Hydraulics, ete. 
Salary—$2100 to $4800 per year. 
Promotion—To Foreman or Department head. 


Radio Technician: 

Duties—Testing and research, repair and servicing. 

Requirement—High school graduates preferred, 
plus training in radio and radio theory at ap- 
proved technical school or college. 

I:xperience—Experience in aircraft radio desira- 
ble, either field or factory. 

Salary—Runs about the same as repair technician’s 
salary. In case of technician working on research 
and development, although not an accredited 
radio engineer, the salary is substantially higher. 


Shop Work: 

Employees in this category in the aireraft acces- 
sory field must meet requirements similar to this 
category in Aircraft Manufacturing field. Salaries 
average about the same, too. 


Office Personnel: 


Similar in requirement and salary as this category 
in the Aircraft Manufacturing field. Lines of promo- 
tion are also similar to Aircraft Manufacturing field. 


Airlines 
Perhaps the greatest expansion in employment 
during the next few years will come in the airline 
field. This will be due to a consistent upsurge in 
passenger and cargo carrying via the airlines, char: 
ter and feeder line services. 


Reservations: 
Duties—Handling requests for space reservations 


by phone or in person. Advice on flights or 
itineraries. Making up tickets. (Duties are com- 
bined in one job in small offices; separately in 
larger ones.) 

Requirement—High school graduate with some 
business experience. 

Experience—None required, although business ex- 


perience preferred. 
Salary—Male, $120 to $190 per month; female, 
$110 to $165 per month; $150 to $300 for Repre- 


T. B. Lyons, Pres. 
of the Pittsburgh 
Institute of Aero. 


“Those who seek careers 
in aviation choose one of 
the most romantic and 
most promising in Amer- 
ican industry. Rapid ex- 
pansion of airline fleets 
and tremendous increase 
in privately owned air- 
craft will continue to create a demand for thou- 
sands of technically trained men in field of avia- 
‘tion. Potentialities for expansion in aviation are al- 
most limitless. In fact, we can discern within two 
decades a civilization controlled by aviation .. .” 


sentatives;, $250 to $400 for District Managers. 
Promotion—Reservations agent to traffic represen- 
tative, City Traffic Manager and District Manager. 


Passenger Agents: 

Duties—Taking space reservations, ticket sales, 
baggage checking and weighing, checking pas- 
senger list, arranging limousine service, etc. At 
small stations Passenger Agent may have charge 
of all loading activities, manifest and route air- 
mail and freight. 

Requirement—Same as for Traffic & Reservations. 
Some openings for women. 

Salary—$150 to $400 per month. Higher level jobs 
are better paid as they assume executive respon- 
sibility. 

Promotion—Ass’t Passenger Agent, Agent, Chief 
Agent, Station Manager, executive position in 
Traffic and Operations Dept. This is one of best 
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fields for advancement on the business side of 
airline work. 


Tariffs and Scheduling: 


Duties—Development of rate structures and tariffs, 
under CAB regulations. Planning maximum use 
of aircraft in cooperation with Maintenance and 
Operations. Work on ATA Tariff Committee. 
Compilation of joint rates with other airlines 
research on traffic problems, and trends and 
development of statistical data. 

Requirement—Same as Traffic and Reservations, 
with additional training in mathematics, market 
management, business statistics, correspondence, 
business law, economics, market analysis, trans- 
portation agencies, transportation law, rate mak- 
ing and structure, procedures i» rate cases. For 
beginner positions, business training or experi- 
ence is desirable, with some college education in 


Oliver Parks, 
Dean of Parks 
Col. Aero. Tech. 


“The aviation industry is 
now on soundest footing 
in its history . . . not 
most prosperous, but 


soundest. Never before in 

aviation history has de- 

mand been so great for 

. .. hard working, well 

trained men. The essence of leadership is loyalty 
to management. Those with habitual attitude of 
willingness to learn and to apply themselves are 
in great demand. If you are that kind of man, 
aviation offers you today the greatest opportunity 
of its history ...” 


commerce or business administration. Valuable 

training is in an Airline Traffic course. 
Salary—$200 to $300 per month. 
Promotion—Clerk, Assistant Specialist and Man- 


ager. 


Sales (Trafic and Cargo): 

Duties—Calling on business firms to solicit ship- 
ments by air and to develop regular users of 
airline transportation. 2 

Requirement—High school and some college train- 
ing. 

Experience—This is not a beginner’s spot. Requires 
business experience, selling ability and specialized 
knowledge of air-cargo handling, rates and sched- 
ules. Best way into this position is via Traffic Dept. 

Salary—$150 to $300 per month, plus bonus or 
commission, 

Promotion—Same as Traffic and Reservations. 
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Communications or Teletype 

Operator: 

Duties—Operating teletype machines, handling and 
filing messages. 

Requirement—Two to four years of high school. 
Typewriting and teletyping knowledge. Training 
for radiotelephone or radiotelegraph license. Re- 
stricted Third Class license. Must be between 18 
and 35 yrs. old. Openings for women. 

Experience—Typewriting and teletyping experience. 
Radiotelephone and radiotelegraph. 

Salary—Teletypist: $125 to $160 per month. Air- 
line radio operator: $130 to $245 per month. 
CAA Aircraft Communicator: $2,168 to $4,150 
per yr. 

Promoiion—Junior Operator to Senior to Lead with 
2nd Class radio license to Ground Station radio 
operator. 


Flight Control Clerk: 

Duties—Handling and posting of messages and data 
on flights scheduled and en route. 

Requirement—High school graduate to two yrs. of 
college. Age range: 23 to 50 yrs. 

Experience—Training in Traffic and Operations. 

Salary—Flight Clerk: $110 to $200 per month. 
Superintendents: $300 to $700 per month. 

Promotion—Flight Control Clerk to Assistant Flight 
Superintendent to Flight Superintendent to higher 
executive positions in Operations. (CAA certifi- 
cate required for Flight Superintendent, or Dis- 
patcher. Many of these jobs go to former pilots or 
meteorologists. College training and aviation ex- 
perience count heavily). 


Stock Clerk: 

Duties—Receipt of supplies and their issuance. 
Keeping stock records, etc. 

Requirement—High school graduate. 

Experience—Some __ previous 
preferably in aviation or automotive stock and 
stores work, 

Salary—55¢ to 95¢ per hour. 


Promotion—To Supervisory Clerk. 


clerical experience, 


Meteorologist: 

Duties—Assembly and analysis of weather data 
from Weather Bureau and aircraft in flight. Pre- 
paraiion of weather maps and forecasts. Trans- 
mission of weather information to Flight and 
Operations. 

Requirement—High school graduate plus college or 
technical school course in Meteorology. 21 to 
35 years old. 

Experience—No specific experience, but demon- 
strated ability necessary. 

Salary—Junior: $120 to $150 per month. Senior: 
$150 to $300 per month. (Continued 0. page 54) 
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Do A Good. Turn—Do you re- 
member how you were fighting the 
controls to fly straight and level on 
our last hop—and what a mess you 
made of it? I don’t want you to feel 
too foolish now, but take your hands 
and feet off the controls and see 
what happens. Notice how the nose 
of the plane wanders off course and 
up and down with the air currents, 
but always returns to level flight 
again in a few seconds. That is 
‘inherent stability” built into airplanes these days. 
A modern plane can fly itself better than you can 
during your first few hours of instruction. This 
proves you really have nothing to worry about. All 
you have to do is learn how to steer it where you 


ently stable, 


want it to go. 

Let’s learn to steer it around corners today. Of 
the three basic flight maneuvers, climbs, glides, and 
turns, the latter is perhaps the most important. It 
certainly is the most difficult to perfect. 

If you turn too sharply in an automobile, you 
tend to skid to the outside of the turn. It is the same 
in an airplane. When the turns in the road are in- 
creasingly banked, cars can make progressively 
sharper turns without skidding. Again it’s the same, 
only in an airplane you make your own bank as 
you go along. When making a turn in a plane, how- 
ever you also have to guard against slipping. This 
results from turning too slowly for your angle of 


of 


“Modern airplanes are inher- 


bank and results in your sliding 
down the inside of the turn. 

At this point it is well to realize 
that the skid is more dangerous than 


U2 


jail 


speed, thus putting you closer to a 
stall. In a slip you lose some altitude, 
but no airspeed. Also, in this posi- 
tion the air strikes the low-wing 
sides of your rudder and vertical fin, 
thus automatically increasing the 
turn and decreasing the slip. 

Let’s try a turn, using approximately 30° bank. 
First, look all around for other planes, particularly 
behind you and to the side on which you are going 
to turn. Now sit relaxed and make a left turn. Re- 
member, left pressure on the stick to make the 
aileron bank the plane to the left, and pressure on 


fly hands-off" 


the left rudder pedal to make the nose come around. — 


No! No! Not a barrel roll! 

What went wrong was that you forgot to neutral- 
ize your ailerons when you approached your 30° 
bank. Don’t forget that ailerons keep increasing the 
bank as long as you apply pressure on them. As a 
matter of fact, due to the difference in the “lift” of 
the wings when banked, there is a slight tendency 
for the plane to bank more steeply, even with the 
ailerons in neutral, Thus for a perfect turn, you 
must exert very weak opposite aileron pressure after 
you have banked the plane to whatever angle you 
want. (Continued on page 62) 


“Pilots with an eye to the future give Dilbert a wide 
berth because Dilbert never looks where he's turning" 
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the slip. A skid decreases your air- 
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"They finally found 


a way to make Dilbert 


think in the air“ 


Jets for the Fleet 


(Continued from page 20) 


else was doing.” This advice was so well 
followed that Kroon, Rodgers, Thompson and 
the rest of the compact design and develop- 
ment team which made up the Aviation Gas 
Turbine Division, Philadelphia, did not know 
until the summer of 1943 that General Elec- 
tric had produced a number of Whittle-type 
radial-flow turbojets for the Bell XP-59A. 
Nor did they learn until several months later 
(through Combined Technical Intelligence, 
Army-Navy-British) that the Jumo and BMW 
turbojet units in German jet fighters were of 
axial-flow design. 

First model of the 19-inch Westinghouse 
jet engine was the 19A, which developed 
1,200 pounds of static thrust for a weight 
of 830 pounds. It first ran in March 1943, 
and passed its 100-hour endurance test in 
July. The second engine was flight tested 
as a booster unit in a Goodyear FG-1 Corsair 
in January 1944, and later that year in 
the aft fuselage of a Martin JM-1 so that a 
full flight-testing crew could go along for the 
ride and see what happened. 

The 19B Yankee (Navy, J-30) was the 
improved version, with a thrust of 1,380 
pounds. This was tested in March 1944, and 
became the powerplant of the McDonnell 
twin-jet XFD-1 later called the Phantom. 
A year or so later an advanced production 
model, the 19XB-2B of 1,600 pounds of thrust 
was set up to be turned out by Pratt & 
Whitney for 30 of the Phantoms. 

In the meantime, however, the tactical 
.boys were shaking their heads. First under 
Halsey, and then in the fast carrier task 
forces of Mitscher and McCain, highly ef- 
ficient carrier techniques for take-off, landing, 
stowage, maintenance, rearming, etc., were 
worked out for the standard fighters, scout 
bombers and torpedo bombers powered by 
the propeller and engine combination. There 
were serious doubts as to the ability of jet- 
propelled planes to fit into this complicated 
picture. With their supposedly required long 
run, for example, could jet planes take off 
from a carrier deck? Without the braking 
effect of the propeller, could they slow down 
sufficiently for difficult carrier landings? 
If they had to be “waved off” at the last 
minute for another run around, could they 
accelerate quickly enough to do this with 
safety? And how about range? These were 
all questions which stemmed from the inher- 
ent technical characteristics of the turbojet. 
. The BuAer engineers had their answers, 
however, and in the light of later experience, 
we know they were sound. -Nevertheless, 
partly because of these considerations and 
partly on account of the uncertainty as to 
how long it would take to push through— 
even in wartimes—a radical development 
and adapt it to carrier use, an interim solu- 
tion was put into the works. The doctrine 
of the “composite-engine” aircraft was de- 
veloped, and late in 1942 Ryan Aeronautical 
was given a contract for a fighter design 
embracing a reciprocating engine and pro- 
peller in the nose (to give necessary carrier 
take-off and landing characteristics and 
cruising range), and a turbojet in the tail 
to give the high performance essential for 
combat. This was the XFR-1, Fireball. Some 
70 of these were produced, and one fighter 
squadron equipped with this plane was in 


rae 


advanced training in the Pacific when the 
Japs surrendered. Speed of the Fireball was 
about 300 mph on either engine, although 
maximum speed with both engines was not 
spectacular (410/420 mph). The Cyclone 
(1,300 hp) engine was regarded as the main 
powerplant, to be normally used for take-off, 
climb, cruising and landing. The General 
Electric I-16 turbojet unit (Navy, J-36 with 
1,600 pounds of thrust) was considered an 
auxiliary engine only, to be used with the 
front engine for accelerated take-off, overload 
take-off, accelerated climb and maximum 
high-speed combat conditions (the old W.E.P. 
—war emergency power). 

The next step was the all-turbine Ryan 
XF2R-1, contract for which was given after 
the General Electric TG-100 (Navy, T-30) 
propeller-turbine was run in on the bench in 
the spring of 1944. This unit was specified 
for the nose and the J-36 as tail booster. 
The XF2R-1, called the Dark Shark Fireball 
at Muroc Lake on account of its long sharp 
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nose, was flight tested in November 1946. 
This long nose is a result of the fact that 
the T-30 turboprop is almost twice as long 
as the Cyclone engine in the nose of the 
Fireball. This is partially offset, however, by 
the elimination of the engine mount, large 
oil tank and other accessories required by 
the piston engine. At full speed of the air- 
craft, the T-30 delivers about 1,800 shaft 
horsepower, with some 300 to 400 hp in the 
form of jet exhaust. One of the biggest prob- 
lems in the development of the XF2R-1 was 
gearing down the high rpm (over 16,000) 


- of the gas turbine to the low rpm (around 


2,100) of the big prop. This required a re- 
duction gear ratio of about 8:1. The T-30 
is roughly equivalent to a 2,000-hp piston 
engine, but its installed weight is only about 
1,000 pounds as against 2,600 for the Pratt 
& Whitney Double Wasp, for example. The 
difference in weight is equal to over 250 
gallons of kerosene—enough for an extra 
hour’s running time. 

From early 1942 to mid-1945 the Bureau 
of Aeronautics was engaged in a special at- 
tempt to discover the most satisfactory types 
of engines for each tactical job. A number 
of interceptors, fighters, dive bombers and 
torpedo bombers were designed with jets. 
alone, piston engines with turbojets, and 


turboprops with turbojets. 1e fs 
Fireball, and XF2R-1 are examples of each 
class which eventually saw the light of day. 
At the time of the Internat’] Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Engineering Conference, held by the 
AAF and General Electric at Swampscott 
(Mass.) in May and early June 1945, BuAer’s 
view was that “in all items of performance 
excepting high speed at high altitude, the 
propeller-turbine is superior to the turbojet, 
and the pure jet does not appear suitable as 
a standard carrier aircraft.” 

Today, two years later, the thinking is 
somewhat different, and the main reason is 
the highly successful series of jet-fighter 
trials carried out with the McDonnell Phan- 
tom in July 1946 from the 930-foot deck of 
the U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt, first of the 
CVB-class battle carriers. 

The carrier tests, according to the contract, 
called for “five launching and landings 
aboard a carrier at sea.” On the first test the 
Phantom used up only 460 feet of the 930 
feet available, and on the other four tests, it 
used even less, the shortest being 370 feet. 
Landings were successful between the ac- 
ceptable 85 to 90 mph. The highly criticized 
“wave-off” operation was demonstrated with 
flying colors. 

That left range the only other problem. 
Although range was not tested during these 
trials, endurance tests of the Phantom at 
Patuxent and other places indicate that get- 
ting a 1,000-mile range, cruising on one jet 
engine, is possible. This compares with the 
standard cruising range of about 1,500 miles 
for the Hellcat and Corsair in Pacific opera- 
tions during the war. In the light of the 
demonstrated 2,000-mile plus non-stop flight 
of the P-80 with over-size drop tanks, and 
the standard range of 2,000 miles claimed 
for the Republic P-84, it is certain that the 
successors of the Phantom will have a range 
at least equal to the piston-engine fighters’ 
wartime range of 1,500 miles. 

These trials did two things for the Navy’s 
jet hopes. They answered the criticisms made 
against the pure jet carrier fighters and they 
demonstrated a speed of more than 500 mph, 
and take-off after less than two minutes’ 
warm-up. Sure, there are plenty of other 
problems in detail, as faster and heavier 
jet fighters come into the picture, but the 
tests proved the main issues were settled, 
and the transition to jets is now going on. 

During the winter of 1946-47, two single-jet 
carrier fighters were announced using more 
powerful units than the Westinghouse J-30 
and General Electric J-36, both of which were 
in the 1,600-pounds of thrust class. The 
Chance Vought XF6U-1 Pirate is powered 
by the Westinghouse 24C (Navy, J-34) axial- 
flow turbojet which had a design thrust 
of 3,000 pounds. The Pirate has been an- 
nounced by the company as the successor to 
the Double Wasp-powered Corsair, although 
the still further advanced XF7U-1 is well on 
the way. The other jet fighter is the North 
America FJ-1 with the General Electric TG- 
180 (Navy, J-44) which has a thrust of 4,000 
pounds. Like the Air Force’s P-84 Thunderjet, 
powered by the same unit, the air scoop is 
in the nose. Both the F6U-1 and FJ-1 have 
announced speeds in the familiar phrase 
(as the Phantom) of “well over 500 mph.” 
Finally, in the pure jet class, late May saw 
an announcement of the twin-jet McDonnell 
XF2H-1 Banshee, a more powerful version 
of the Phantom, with two Westinghouse J-34 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


Airport dealers to carry new accessories 


As an additional service to flyers, Standard Airport Dealers are 
now adding a complete new line of top quality aviation supplies. 
With everything from tires and tubes to flashlights and plexiglass 
cleaner, in the nationally famous Atlas line. Standard Airport 
Dealers now offer complete, one-stop service. For cross-country 
flyers the availability of these new supplies is a sure time- and 
money-saver, as Atlas Aviation supplies may be purchased on 
Chevron National Credit Cards. 
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neck tires for safer landings 


1e tires don’t have far to roll, it’s true, but it is still important 
‘eep them up to snuff. And it’s too late to check your tires 
nm you're circling to come in. Watch for bruises, small cuts, 
make sure of proper inflation before taking off. If a new tire 
1 order, your Standard Airport Dealer can now supply you 
perior quality Atlas Aircraft Tire. Their “safety factor” and 
ability is due to the engineering which produced the best 
military planes. 


How to reduce pre ignition danger 


Proof of a good spark plug is in its capacity for operating at 
high engine output without overheating or causing pre ignition. 
Long life is another merit to be looked for in spark plugs. These 
three characteristics are all found in Atlas Champion Aircraft 
Spark Plugs. The Atlas Champion’s resistance to pre ignition is 
made possible by a special insulating material, the finest known 
to ceramic science. Your Standard Airport Dealer can tell you 
the full story of Atlas Champions. 


AVIATION 


. i ilabl 
hevron National Credit Cards Available GASOLINE 


private flyers, good at airports throughout the United 
2s, Canada and Alaska. If you reside in the West, write 
dard of California, 225 Bush Street, Room 1618, San 
cisco 20, California or ask the Standard Airport Dealer 
our field for an application blank. 
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Jet Flying Wing 


Called the Air Force’s mightiest bomber, the Northrop YB-49 Flying Wing 
is powered by eight jet engines capable of developing 32,000 horsepower. 
The Flying Wing is expected to operate at altitudes in excess of 30,000 
feet. All crew quarters, cargo space, etc., are housed wholly within wing. 
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tions, Dr. Greene had estimated a total maxi- 
mum range of five hours and 30 minutes—a 
tribute to the accuracy of his computation. 
He explains that the 10 minutes’ variation 
between actual and computed range is due 
to consumption saved in his long let-down. 

If there’d been no wind at all at his cruis- 
ing altitude, he would have made just about 
520 miles in his flight. As it was, an average 
tailwind of 20 mph made up the difference. 
The winds aloft, of course, had been taken 
into consideration in his pre-flight planning. 

Dr. Greene’s sure-fire fuel calculations 
paid off in great peace of mind during his 
let-down into New York. The last 2,000 feet 
was made entirely on instruments, and the 
nine spare gallons of fuel in that. right tank 
was just like money in the bank. 

All the way on that trip—during take-off, 
climb, cruise, and Jet-down—Dr. Greene kept 
the Fairchild indicating a steady 96 mph. 
And all during the climb and cruise, he kept 
his throttle barely cracked back from wide- 
open position. The first major throttle ad- 
justment was made for the Jet-down, in which 
a steady rate of descent of between 300 and 
400 feet per minute was maintained. Cruising 
at 96 indicated at around 12,000, Dr. Greene 
actually enjoyed a true airspeed of around 
120, plus the tailwind bonus. 

For maximum performance, familiarity 
with carburetion techniques is a “must.” On 
take-off, manufacturer’s instructions should 
be followed: full rich mixture, and throttle 
cracked back a bit for the climb to 5,000 feet. 
At that altitude, Dr. Greene starts leaning 
out the mixture to the best power setting, 
and stays a hair on the rich side of that set- 
ting until the optimum cruising altitude is 
reached. While at cruising altitude, he leans 
it to the point where any further leaning 
would mean a drop in RPM. 

The optimum cruising altitude depends 
upon a compromise between cruising speed 
and range. The highest cruising speed at 
maximum cruising power will be obtained at 
the highest altitude at which this power can 
be obtained. For unsupercharged engines, 
this will be about 7,000 feet.» 


, 
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Below 7,000 feet there will be a loss in 
cruising speed accompanied by a correspond- 
ing loss in range. Above 7,000 feet there will 
be a-slight loss in cruising speed accompan- 
ied by a large gain in range using less power. 

Maximum range will be obtained (no 
wind) at an indicated airspeed of about 50 
per cent higher than the flaps-up stalling 
speed. The maximum range so obtained will 
be the same for any altitude. However, since 
stalling speed plus 50 per cent is a very low 
indicated airspeed for getting there in a 
hurry, it is necessary that high altitudes be 
used to make a low indicated airspeed cor- 
respond to a satisfactory cruising speed. 

Dr. Greene has two suggestions for the 
let-down procedure. First, adjust the mixture 
to a shade on the rich side. Second, plan 
ahead so that you don’t wind up over your 
destination airport at an embarrassing four 
or five thousand feet. 

Besides getting the most for the gasoline 
dollar, there’s a lot to be said in favor of 
the high-flying, long-range Greene system. 
Probably most important to private pilots 
who’ve sweated out the job of refueling at a 
strange airport is the elimination of in- 
between stopovers. Under any but the most 
optimistic circumstances, any refueling stop 
means a half-hour out of the day’s travel. It’s 
much easier from all angles to breeze past 
those intermediate stops at 10,000 feet or so, 
with plenty of gas to spare. 

For a sizeable hop—say anything over 300 
miles—altitude can’t be beaten as an aid to 
getting the jump on the weather. The X-C 
pilots who barrel along at three or four thou- 
sand feet have to make some substantial de- 
tours when they run into a series of thunder- 
showers or patches of bad weather. But 
perched up on top, anywhere from 7,000 feet 
on up, you can see any weather building up 
as far away as 100 miles, which gives you a 
chance to make a very gradual change in 
heading to go around the unpleasantness on 
a great circle. Low-altitude dodging in and 
out of thundershower corridors wastes a lot 
of time and gasoline. 

Flying contact is a lot simpler at high alti- 
tude, too. The terrain of practically a whole 
section is spread out, map-like, at 12,000 feet. 
A whole string of check points can be seen 

(Continued on page 46) 
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jet engines. This job should be considerab 
faster than the two just mentioned. 

All through the spring of 1947 powerplai 
engineers, the industry generally and tI 
armed services were buzzing with tlie que 
tion of Britain’s “lead” in the aircraft ¢: 
turbine field. This came to a head with 1 
announcement by Rolls-Royce, Pratt & Whi 
ney and the Navy that the 5,000-lb. thru 
Whittle-type Nene turbojet would be pr 
duced in the United States under licen: 
and would be the powerplant of a new carri 
based fighter by Grumman (the XF9F-2 
scheduled to fly this month. (See Skyway 
March 1947 issue for a cutaway of the Ne 
and a report of its initial testing in th 
country.) One prototype of the new Grumme 
FOF will take an Allison-built Model 4 
turbotjet unit of 4,000 pounds of thru 
powerplant of the Shooting Star. This j 
engine is similar in size and capacity to th 
Nene, and use of these Whittle-type gas tu 
bines represents the Navy’s first use of j 
units with centrifugal compressors as mal 
powerplants for carrier fighters. Incidentall 
although the production of the Nene in 1h 
U.S. was widely hailed as a step whic 
brought this country up even with the Britis 
jet developments in one stride, it aciual. 
will have little effect on the relative positic 
of the two countries in this regard. Britai 
is unquestionably ahead in the developmer 
of the Whittle-type turbojet with centrifug: 
compressor, (Jess important in the long rv 
than other types), in turboprops now actual. 
under flight test, and in the application « 
gas turbines to a definite Government-spoi 
sored program of commercial aircraft type 
On the other hand, the United States has th 
lead, for the present at least, in the importar 
axial-flow turbojet field, and is far ahea 
in its application to high-speed multi-j: 
bombers, several of which are now flyin: 
The entire current crop of American jet e! 
gines by Westinghouse, General Electric, A 
lison and the Pratt & Whitney-produced Roll 
Royce Nene are powering Navy jet aircraf 
with advanced units by Westinghouse, Pratt 
Whitney and other companies coming alon. 

The spring of 1947 also saw the announce 
ment of two composite-powered Navy aircraf 
The first of these was the Martin XP4M. 
patrol bomber with two P & W Wasp Majo 
of 3,000 hp and two Allison J-40’s of 4,0€ 
hp (at 375 mph)—four engines in two n 
celles. This combination is expected to pr 
vide high speed, long range and gre. 
flexibility. The other was an advanced versic 
of the original Ryan Fireball, the XFR- 
It retains the Wright Cyclone 1,300-hp engir 
in the nose but substitutes the much mo: 
powerful Westinghouse J-34 as tail unit i 
stead of the General Electric J-36. A featu: 
of the XFR-4 is the use of flush entry tyy 


_air scoops, as in the modified P-80. 


Present Navy carrier fighters in the 500 
600 mph hour class have presented problen 
that are still unsolved. More powerful jet ar 
rocket engines, which will enable them 
penetrate the transonic and supersonic reali 
will bring greater problems. The Navy h. 
always managed to lick its problems as the 
arise; there is no need to fear that they w 
not continue to do so, in cooperation wi 


NACA, the industry, and other agencies. + 
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he CAA esti- 
mates that within the 
next 10 years there 
will be 750,000 new 
jobs in aviation. If 
you want to get ready 
today for a new and 
bigger future in avia- 
don't fail to 


order your copy of 


tion, 


this book now! 
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THE AIR AGE 
OF TOMORROW 


IS HERE... TODAY... NOW! 


Edited by 


Editor of SKYWAYS 


Te romantic dream of yesterday is 
today a cold, hard fact. The Air Age of 
Tomorrow is here. Now is the time to get 
in on the ground floor of one of the world's 
biggest industries—aviation. Choose your 
career now — and prepare yourself for it. 
WHAT CAN YOU DO? WHAT WILL BE 
YOUR PLACE IN THE INDUSTRY? 
WHERE DO YOU FIT IN? WHERE ARE 
THE JOBS AND HOW CAN YOU FIND 
ONE? 


To answer these questions the smart 
way, it's facts, not romance that you need. 


YOUR FUTURE IN AVIATION gives 
you these facts. Here is the road map to 
your future, charted by experts who know 
the score. Lawrence Bell, President of Bell 
Aircraft; A. E. Raymond, Vice-President in 
Charge of Engineering at Douglas; Ernest 
Breech, President of Bendix; C. |. Egtvedt, 
President of Boeing; 300 top-flight leaders 
in the aviation industry have cooperated 
with J, Fred Henry, Editor of Skyways, in 
compiling this book... FOR YOU. 

These men blueprint YOUR PROS- 
PECTS in the expanding fields of mili- 


ost0 9? 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
%..4 


SEND NO MONEY — 


Where do you fit in? 


YOUR FUTU 
IN AVIATION 


J. FRED HENRY 


tary aviation, commercial transport, 
and private flying. They show you 
WHERE THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE, 
in an industry many times larger 
than the automobile industry, and 
tell you how you can measure your 
talents for them. 


YOUR FUTURE IN AVIATION goes 
down the line. Nothing is left out. 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR, RADIO 
AND COMMUNICATIONS, AIR TRAF- 
FIC CONTROL, PASSENGER TRAF- 
FIC, AIR CARGO, METEOROLOGY, 
NAVIGATION, AIRPORT OPERATION 
AND SERVICE, AIRPLANE ACCES- 
SORIES are but a few of the fields 
covered. 


Whether you're a G. I. Joe with a new 
discharge buttton, an ambitious guy look- 
ing for a better job, or a fellow just out 
of school, YOUR FUTURE IN AVIATION 
has been custom-written to meet your 
needs. No book has ever before offered 
such a gold mine of facts to anyone in- 
terested in aviation. This remarkable book 


is a MUST FOR THE AIR-MINDED. 


‘RS ES VR Oe 
SKYWAYS 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me 
FUTURE IN AVIATION by J. Fred Henry. 


copies of YOUR 
(1 | enclose $2.10 


It is understood that I may return the book for full 
refund within 7 days if it fails to satisfy me, 


For Winter Storage 
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ing of light oil—to protect metal props against 
possible corrosion and wood propellers against 
moisture penetration. When a plane is defi- 
nitely going to be inactive for a long time, 
it is sometimes better to remove the pro- 
peller and pack it away. If this is done, the 
exposed propeller shaft or mounting flange 
should be coated with light oil or grease 
and then covered with clean rags. 

To prevent moisture from getting at the 
internal rust-sensitive parts of the engine and 
its accessories, all openings should be sealed 
as a minimum precaution. Simplest and 
cheapest method is to use liberal amounts 
of ordinary masking tape’ on all exhaust 
openings, vents and air intakes, For larger 
nose cowling openings, sections of waterproof 
packing paper can be fastened in place with 
tape. As a safeguard, small ribbons of red 
cloth should be fastened where a vent is 
sealed, to prevent missing those small spots 
when the plane is returned to service. 

For complete protection, an additional 
engine operation must be performed before 
the plane is.started on the proofing routine. 
One part of standard engine preservative 
compound is added to-every three parts of 
oil in the engine oil system. Then the engine 
should be run sufficiently to get the oil hot 
and spread the mixture throughout the entire 
engine. The plane may then be flown, if 
necessary, without affecting the engine effi- 
ciency or it may be stored for long periods 
without resorting to “pickling,” or spraying 
the cylinders internally with preservative. 

No engine is adequately prépared for 
storage unless all spark plugs are removed 
and replaced. with familiar ‘silica gel dehy- 
drator plugs.-Ienition- leads should then be 
covered to prevent damage and all magneto 
vents sealed with tape. 

Getting on to the rest of the airplane, all 
large’ openings in the wings and fuselage 
should be sealed; openings on high-wing 
planes usually being found at the point where 
the struts enter the wing covering. Regular 
drain holes must be left open to allow any 
moisture, formed by température changes, to 
drain out.*Over-all nylen wing covers, if in- 
stalled for outdoor storage, effectively block 
movement of the controls, but if the wings 
are not protected in this way, a webbed can- 
vas strap holding the control stick or wheel 
full forward will lock the surfaces. Tandem 
two-place planes may be locked by strapping 
the rear control stick in the full forward posi- 
tion with the front-seat safety belt. 

Whether indoors ‘or out, all steel con- 
trol- cables; nuts, belts and other exposed 
steel parts are especially susceptible to rust. 
While standard rust preventive compounds 
are preferred for all-around use, some opera- 
tors and plane owners use ordinary Jubri- 
cating grease or vaseline, liberally applied, 
for storage protection only. If the rust pre- 
ventive compound is used, no action is neces- 
sary when the plane is returned to service, 
but any grease or yaséline applied to cables, 
bolts or nuts,-exposed landing gear surfaces, 
worm gears or any other like part needing 
protection, should be removed and the parts 
lubricated normally before the plane flies. 
While the‘ grease or vaseline will not effect 
the operation of the parts unless dirt is 
attracted to fairleads or pulleys, they are in- 
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tended only for protection and not lubrication. 

As an example, a list used by Bill Bohlke, 
airport and service manager at the County 
Airpark, Spring Valley, N. Y., includes the 
following parts checked for protection on 
his planes: tail-wheel assembly, especially 
the leaf spring; main wheel retaining nuts, 
all control cables including brakes, all strut 
connecting bolts and nuts and landing gear 
bolts and nuts. Bill has a large Quonset-type 
main hangar, two T-hangars and also utilizes 
an outdoor area for parking and storage so 
he has had experience with all types of stor- 
age treatment. His viewpoint is that, no mat- 
ter where the plane is put, under a roof or 
outside, it still needs a proofing job. 

When the proofing is completed, all the 
work can be undone by one vagrant gust of 
wind unless the plane is securely tied down. 
Indoors there is no danger from high winds 
as long as doors are secure on T-hangars, 
but planes in large public hangars are some- 
times damaged when doors are carelessly 
opened on windy days. Outdoor storage calls 
for extreme care in semi-permanent tying 
down to prevent possible twisting or lofting 
of the plane during storms. 

One inventive private-plane owner who 
parks his plane outdoors at a Westchester, 
N. Y., airport, uses a balanced leather strap 
and spring combination tie-down rope. Once 
his plane is fastened in place, he has no 
worries about varying tension because the 
spring compensates for all changes due to 
the weather. The combination is heavy enough 
to hold the plane solidly even in high winds. 

The weakest point in Be down i is at the 
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“And | was worryin' about gettin’ 
it out after it was finished!" 
O'BRIEN 


tail wheel because the light empennage is 
subject to a whipping motion which often 
frays ropes in a very short time. A leather 
or heavy canvas-covered chain hooked around 
the tail-wheel spring or yoke assembly will 
take care of the fraying, but the tie-down 
rope or cable must be anchored as securely 
as possible, with very little slack. A low, 
padded wooden horse, securely braced in 
the ground, makes a good tail wheel hold- 
down rack, but if this method>is used the 
tail-wheel assembly must be strapped to it 
tightly to prevent any movement. 

With proper care any airplane will be 
adequately protected indefinitely against any 
kind of not-too-violent weather conditions. 
As an added virtue, weather-proofing insures 
a plane’s being put back into flying use 
faster and less expensively than if the owner 
attempts time or money-saving short cuts. 

Without attempting to point a moral, a 
twist of the old adage says, a dollar for pre- 
vention is better than ten for cure, >To}. 
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‘at a glance. Down low, they crawl by, one by 


one ... and it’s sometimes an unpleasan 
guessing game to wait for the next one te 
turn up on the horizon. If the weather’s toc 
overcast to fly ’way up high, it is suggested 
that the higher you go, the better the results 
obtained. But, nobody should deliberately 
fly into marginal weather. 

Incidentally, Dr. Greene—whose persona 
planes have been called “baby airliners” be 
cause he equips them with Virtually every 
instrument available—has a couple of idea: 
on weather flying and navigation worthy o: 
note. He prefers to fly by radio in goo 
weather and contact, as far as practical, ir 
bad. Thus, he piles up experience in radi 
navigational techniques, the pilot’s “thir« 
arm” when he needs it. If the radio shoul¢ 
go sour in good weather, nothing’s lost. 

Dr. Greene’s tank-switching routine foj 
gas supply computation naturally applies only 
when the ship is equipped with two tanks. It 
a one-tank airplane, it is possible to get a 
idea of the supply left, after the ship ha 
Hown half of its placarded range. | 


The importance of checking winds alof 
for a high-altitude cross-country can’t be 
over-emphasized. “If the weather bureai 
thinks you’re crazy, asking for winds up te 
12.000 feet, tell ’em you’re flying a P-51,” ad! 
vises Dr. Greene, who occasionally has rut 
into doubting Thomases who don’t believe 3 
lightplane should ever go much over 5,006 
feet. However, knowledge of head or tai 
winds is of vital importance. : 

Incidentally, the cruising speed benefits 
given by altitude can often offset what woulc¢ 
be tough headwind opposition. For instance: 
a 30-mile headwind at 10,000 feet would be 
preferable to a 20-mile headwind at 2,000) 

Dr. Greene doesn’t guarantee that his sys 
tem will work first time for everybody. I) 
takes considerable experimentation and de 
velopment of a sense of feel, plus a highly 
critical ear, to get that just-perfeect throttle 
mixture combination which is the secret o 
success “in high-flying. In time, the averag: 
pilot can develop the expert’s touch. 

Private pilots can thank Dr. Greene for an 
other in a string of outstanding contribution: 
to light-plane progress. His most outstanding 
achievement to date, of course, has been the 
stall warning indicator which he developec 
in conjunction with the CAA. The indicator 
which sells for around $35 and ean be in 
stalled on any lightplane for under $10, ha 
made trouser seats obsolete as the only sure 
fire indicator of an impending stall. It is se 
reliable that insurance rates are reduced fo 
planes equipped with it, which ought to b 
indication enough of its value. 

Dr. Greene has some more gadgets in th 
development stage, designed to make flyin: 
safer and more fun. As long as he keeps com 
ing up with these devices to keep erring pi 
lots from “thinking” themselves into troubl 
—and as long as he continues working ou 
blueprints for greater enjoyment and utilit 
like his cross-country system—you can be 
that he'll continue to enjoy an enviable rept 
tation as the flyer’s friend. Which is good, be 
cause in these trying times if anybody neds 
a friend, it’s the poor, bewildered man who 
been bitten by that most savage of insects- 


the flying bug! +> 
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NOW AT LINDEN TOO 


x LINDEN 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE NOW SUPPLIES < 


x 


* 


TOP-NOTCH SERVICE AND PARTS FROM 
x 


PAC carries stocks of more than 500,000 
different items, just to make sure you can get 
the parts and supplies you need when you want 
them. Be sure to investigate PAC prices before 
you buy anything aeronautical. You'll find bar- 
gains in brand-new merchandise, guaranteed 
rebuilt units, and mew or used surplus materi- 
als at Pacific Airmotive branches and stores. 


The PAC Authorized Dealer Plan has helped 
many airport operators to provide better 
service to their customers without increasing 
their capital investments. PAC Dealers are 
backed by the tremendous resources of the 
company in supplies and service facilities, and 
are thus able to render faster, better service. 


Anchorage, Alaska Fresno, Calif. Kansas City, Kan. 
Linden, New Jersey Oakland, Calif. Phoenix, Arizona 


San Diego, Calif. Glendale, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 
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: COAST TO COAST 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE az 


Executive offices at 2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif, 


The PAC Exchange Service provides speedy, low- 
cost replacement of complete engines, engine 
accessories, engine components, and instruments 
—all in a wide variety of types and models. 
PAC exchange parts are fully guaranteed, equiv- 
alent in quality to the exchange units PAC has 
regularly supplied major airlines for years. 


Through PAC branches or dealers, which are 
located from Coast to Coast and from Alaska to 
Mexico City, all types of overhaul and service are 
available. Pacific Airmotive customers include 
more than 50 domestic and foreign airlines; 
domestic and foreign government operators; 
owners and operators of commercial or executive 
craft; and thousands of private owners and flyers. 


LEWIS College of Science and Technology 
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Lewis ranks among the oldest technical aviation colleges 
in America, founded as a non-profit institution, it has maintained 
the highest collegiate standards and adhered to the principle of 
offering the finest training in Aviation Maintenance Engineer- 
ing and Flight. ; 


In addition to the development of the aeronautical skills, 
students living on Lewis' picturesque and spacious 900 acre airport 
campus enjoy the companionship, environment and extra curricular 
activities of resident college life. It is for this reason that whether 
the student's training be towards C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine 
Mechanics, Aviation Maintenance Engineering, Aviation Opera- 
tions or Private or Commercial pilot licenses, Instrument, Instructors 
or Helicopter ratings he has attained, besides the practical and 
academic knowledge and perfection of a particular skill, a high 
degree of true character, intellectual capability and physical 
fitness as a sound background for his career in Aviation. 


Lewis offers ideal living accommodations and the most 
modern of training and recreational facilities. Located two miles 
northwest of Lockport, Illinois, the campus is less than 50 min- 
utes from Chicago or ten minutes from Joliet, Illinois. 


Recognized by the University of Illinois, the State of Illinois 
Department of Education, the Civil Aeronautics Authority and the 
Veterans Administration, Lewis is also most highly regarded by 
both the major Aircraft Industries and Airlines. 


Write for 1947-48 Bulletin 


LOCKPORT, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office: 31 E. Congress, Chicago, Illinois 
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lesson, helps him with his log book and 
generally works with the student not at him. 

The modern instructor too, is a business- 
man. In these days,you have to be. You can’t 
live on glory. He is usually a married man 
with bills to meet and a couple of youngsters 


who need scooters, diphtheria shots and hair- * 


cuts. One of the greatest headaches of the 
unbusinesslike operator is the rapid turnover 
of his teaching staff. To prevent this, the 
businessman-operator must pay good wages, 
pay them consistently and cooperate with 


his men. The businessman-operator will see 


to it that his instructors can meet their obli- 
gations, and feel that they are a part of the 
permanent organization. Instilling this feeling 
in an instructing staff is a neat trick but one 
that does not require a magician. It requires 
the operation procedure of a businessman 
rather than an “aviator.” 

Each instructor must be guaranteed enough 
students to keep him busy, he must be fur- 
nished with good, safe and reliable aircraft 
with which to keep busy. The instructors 
must be furnished with enough planes, pos- 
sibly two per instructor or three planes for 
every two men, so that they are not held up in 
their schedules for lack of equipment. The 
program of flight instruction must be so ar- 
ranged and so maintained that each instructor 
will be able to earn a salary in keeping with 
that of any young executive. 

The operator must be practical in every 
angle of his contact with the public and his 
staff to sell his product—flight instruction. 
Many operators encourage their pilots to 
join at least one local civic organization. 
This gives the instructor plenty of opportunity 
to talk flying and this, in turn, often means 
more business. 

The modern flight schools insist that their 
students be filled with a minimum of mystery 
regarding flying. Let them have “glamour” 
in their flying, “adventure” in learning a 
new skill but, say they, let there be no 
“mystery” about what they are doing, why 
what happens when they do which and how 
come. The students are kept as relaxed as 
possible. The idea of flying is kept routine 
rather than remarkable. It pays off—big! 

One of the reasons that the modern flying 
school, operated on a business plan, is suc- 
cessful is that much of the student body is 
hand-picked. Businessmen are approached 
in their own offices. They are talked to as 
one businessman to another. They are shown 
the advantages of being able to fly in con- 
nection with their business as well as for 
pleasure. The operator shows them pictures 
of men of their own age or older who have 
learned to fly and who have obtained their 
private tickets at their school. Pictures of 
the school’s equipment, maintenance shops, 
instructors, ete., tell another part of the story. 


On the matter of safety and the subject 


of crashes in particular, the intelligent opera- 
tor will be frank. Some operators keep every 
clipping of local crashes and the findings of 
the causes. These are shown without hesita- 
tion to any prospect that brings up the 
subject. The operator will show the prospec- 
tive student why those accidents happened 
and will explain why perhaps a good 90 per 
cent of the local crashes were due to the 
(Continued on page 57) 
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New Stinson Flying Station Wagon 


Les here! Stepped up in range, speed payload / 


The great new Stinson for 


New? Yes! But more important, the new 1948 
Stinsons—of proved design—are America’s most 
useful, most practical, personal planes. 


For a Stinson carries four people comfortably 
and economically—is equally useful for family 
or business travel. Its roomy interiors—newly 
styled by the famous designer Henry Dreyfuss 
—provide plenty of luggage space. 


Long time fliers prefer Stinson dependability 
and safety. Beginners are delighted with Stinson 
flying ease and simplified control. You can learn 
to fly solo in ten hours or less. 


Finer “Fly-anywhere” performance New, higher pay-load capacity 

Quick take-offs. Slow land- 640 cargo and baggage 
ings. Cruises at 130 m.p.h, Ibs. plus pilot —or four 
at 5,000 ft. Range, 554 miles. people with 100 cargo-lbs. 


Visit your Stinson dealer for a look at the Stin- 
son Voyager or Flying Station Wagon. See for 
yourself why Stinson leads in popularity in the 
4-place field. 


For literature write Stinson Division, Dept. CG; 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Wayne, 
Michigan. 


For 22 years, builder of America’s most useful personal planes 


linson 


New, greater all-purpose utility New ease of control 
28% greater range, 14% The spin-resistant Stinson is 
more useful load. Can be so easy to fly that begin- 
equipped with floats or skis. ners solo in ten howrs or less. 


Stinson has new flight instruction plan for business and professional men interested in saving 


time and money—Write W. H. Klenke, Jr., General Sales Manager, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES! 
(Nov. 10 to Jan. 10 only) 


Here's a gift idea that is bound to please. Give a subscrip- 
tion to SKYWAYS to your friends or relatives. SKYWAYS 
is devoted to airplanes, air travel, sports and air progress. 
It is edited for people who like to keep up with the latest 
news of flying. 

Use the envelope bound in at page 32 or the coupon below. 
Just before Christmas, we will mail a special gift greeting 
card from you, followed by the current issue. 

Your gift will bring enjoyment and pleasure to the recipients 
for a whole year . . . or two, or three. Mail us your instruc- 
tions to-day! 


HENRY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


senp SKYWAYS As A GIFT 


Gift card: from 


KO) rte SERS onc: iat on ater DO DEERE Ark ei Sra ne cee ee. Pine a nar ec hn Retae. ar aereeeen roe 3 Yrs. 
ADDRESS terrae eee Races omar Mifeeretnrtahen heer. the, Wats cca vd use Marihe 2 Yrs. 
GUY ee eet ree Parties. coe srs LONE ert. STATE Ri cavestroet i orsistaraiceameuntee [Nr 
OGCUPATIO Nie. reroute cy irre eros bis camclameneboranste/eene sbeettecre tri ns erie If a pilot, License No. ...... 
If you send a second gift subscription the rates for it are: 

ACO ee oh RO ker ery Tee eRe neers nACtL” HnOdJOn OH COM AGE On ac DREER torre Seunse 
ADDRESS 3 #-. 48, Bo< fosaets oeieless stars sete tebe rr Teeteetitny steve sie. oxt) Seareini atom Bieta a vhuereartaes ko heart Sele tee Ase sanke JINGLE 
(olla Pmiaae Bib eR Ana met id Sone 6. AEG A [c ZONE Women STATE ahicisneiiantiniesanhtans ! Yr. 
OCCUPATION nice anin eae eee ena ici tence taeeeh eres If a pilot, License No. ...... 
1247 (J Check enclosed (Send bill Foreign Postage $1.50 yr. additional. 


Hangar Flying 
(Continued from page 16) 


Radio Aid 
PILOTS IN THE MIDWEST call radio sta- 


tion WHO of Des Moines, Iowa, the real pal 
of the plane owner. Every morning this sta- 
tion provides an excellent summary of 
weather conditions in Iowa and surrounding 
areas. Often, too, it includes detailed info on 
cold fronts, etc. Might be an idea for other 
radio stations to offer pilots a similar service 
for other parts of the country. 


Flight Booklet | 
STANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA always — 


has offered airmen lots of service. In their 
continuing effort to smooth the pathway of 
personal-plane pilots, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia recently came up with a convenient 
and handy-size booklet for keeping flight | 
notes and records. In addition to providing | 
space for jotting down flight details, expense | 
records, etc., the booklet contains valuable | 
reference on flight procedures. Log-book size, 
the booklet is available to pilots holding | 
Chevron National Credit Cards. If you don’t 
happen to have this credit card, we suggest 
you write Standard Oil of California, Avia- 
tion Division. The credit card and the book 
let are well worth having. 


1 
} 
} 


Plane Rental Plan 

AT LONG LAST something has been done 
about plane rental. For some time now pilots 
have been looking for some sort of an ar- 
rangement that permits plane rental on a 
reasonable basis, with a definite agreement 
regarding lay-over time on the ground... 
whether it be the result of bad weather or 
because a pilot wants to stay someplace | 
longer than one day. Bob Boyer, manager of 
the Philadelphia Air Service at Wings Field, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, has worked out a deal 
that is pleasing all of his businessmen pilots 
who rent airplanes for business travel. Figur- 
maintenance, investment, insur- 
ance, gas and all other elements that arc 
classed as “overhead,” Boyer discovered that 
a rented plane that logged 3% hours flying 
time a day paid a profit. He further reasoned, 
“why hangar the ship for the rest of the day | 
if it’s wanted for the trip?” Result: Keep 
the ship all day and all night. As long as 
your flying time totals 3% hours out of 24,, 
that’s all you pay for. If you over-stay, it 
costs only 60¢ to 90¢ an hour ground time. 
Thus, four businessmen, including the pilot, , 
can fly to a business meeting for 5¢ a mile: 
each, direct to the destination. Proof of the> 
pudding—the plan has proved so popular: 
since its introduction three months ago that. 
additional planes are on order to keep pace} 
with the demand. The present stable includes 
a Stinson 150, several Ercoupes, a Seabee, 
Bellanca Cruisair and two Cessna’s . . . all! 
with two-way radio, instruments and night, 
flying equipment. 


ing costs, 


Student Daze 

A NEW PRIVATE PILOT, eager to go fur- 
ther in aviation, asked an experienced stunt 
flyer if he would teach him the comic flying) 
routine known as “Flying Farmer.” The ole} 
timer, wearing a serious expression, calmly) 
replied, “Well . . . first, get your instructor’s 
rating, and then go up with some ial 


= =e 


... and fly like they do!” 
(Peggy Kay, Tampa, Fla.) 


SKYWAY Sy 


Commuter 


(Continued from page 33) 


f.a.f. There was an additional $509.44 for all 
risk insurance and $38.40 for aircraft lia- 
bility and property damage insurance, mak- 
ing a total outlay of $6,067—one of the im- 
portant reasons why I thought for a long 
time before buying. 

Even at that time I intended keeping the 
plane for at least three years before looking 
for a more advanced model and nothing that 
has happened since has changed my mind. 
I’m well pleased with what I have. 

Before taking delivery of the plane, we 
had been spending our time leveling the 
field, using a rented bulldozer to cut down 
small knolls here and there, and filling in 
gullies, largely by sweat, hand and family 
and neighborly cooperation. This field mani- 
curing cost $43.00 and was worth every cent 
of it even though we had to spread the fill 
ourselves. 

The trip back from Wayne worried me 
a bit because I was landing a little faster 
than necessary and I wondered whether I 
could really get the plane down on our field 
despite all our planning. Although the strip 
is 1,500 feet long and some trees had been 
cleared out at one end, the usable length 
is only about 900 feet and the width ranges 
from 90 feet near the center at the house to 
several hundred feet near the ends. 

I have never been too proud to ask another 
man’s opinion so when we landed at Concord 
Airport (N.H.) I was fortunate enough to 
run into Charles W. Shields, Jr.. who was 
demonstrating Stinsons for airport manager 
William Martin. A flight check over the field 
by plane and a ground check on foot was 
enough for Charles to assure me that al- 
though there wasn’t too much room to spare, 
landings could be made. I had to wait, 


though, for an additional week until the | 


field was given its finishing touches. 

When I went over to bring the plane in 
for the first landing, I wanted to try it 
alone, but Harriet, who had been with me to 
and from Wayne, insisted on coming along 
on this flight too, so Marilyn, Nancy and 
some visiting friends waited at the house 
for us. 

I was busy getting the plane down for the 
first “once over lightly’ when I happened 
to glance over to my left and saw about 
eight cars lined up and a group of people 
out on the edge of the landing strip. Word 
had evidently gotten around and the neigh- 
bors had come over to see Shaw perform in 
his one-ring circus. 

I gave the plane the gun to come around 
again to boil it down a wee bit further 
back. The second pass would have been okay, 
but I decided on a third to get it in really 
short. I knew that if I messed it up many 
of the townspeople would be witnesses. I 
came back right down the center and luck 
was with me. The landing was perfect, right 
in front of the crowd, above half-way down 
the field. Probably the biggest thrill and cer- 
tainly the most satisfying part of the day 
was this final accomplishment of what I 
had planned for years, and the family felt 
exactly the same way. 

After several months of using the field, I 
know all its limitations. The narrow section 
in the center will be widened in time. The 
old barn right now is providing material 

(Continued on page 52) 
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BROWN 


AMBULANCE SERVICE 


installs IRVIN Chair Chutes 


® To provide a full measure of protection 
for doctors, nurses, patients atid other per- 
sonnel, the Brown Ambulance Service of 
Birmingham, Alabama has equipped its 
Beechcraft Transport with Irvin. Custom- 
Built Chair Chutes. The decision to equip 
planes with this new type of air chute, just 
as all ocean-going ships are equipped with 
life preservers, is being made by more and 
more companies and individuals every day 


... because the Irvin Custom-Built Chair 
Chute is a practical form of protection that 
makes flying many times safer. 

Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes are avail- 
able for every type of plane... large or small. 
They cost little...are easily and quickly in- 
stalled. For greater flying safety today, write 
for particulars about Irvin Custom-Built 
Chair Chutes for the plane you own or plan 
to buy. 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the Caterpillar Club. 
Should you qualify, please write us. 


@ Illustration shows 
Irvin Custom-Built 
ChairChutesinstalled 
in an Ercoupe. Chaic 
Chutes are fitted mto 
the back of the seat... 
combine beauty, con- 
venience and comfort 
with tested safety. 
You wear the chute 
only in an emergency. 
Write for descriptive 
circular now. 


FEEL SAFER... 
BE SAFER... 
with Irvin 


Custom-Built 
Chair Chutes 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1675 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1. Calif. 


BONANZA 


“YOU-FLY" 
PLANE RENTALS 


% A Hundred-Dollar Bill— 
x An Approved Application 
% and $15 per Flight Hour 


PLUS A TEN-THOUSAND DOLLAR 
4-Place Beechcraft Bonanza 
at Your Disposal 


RENTAL RATES 
1 DAY — 24 HOURS — $100 
7 DAYS — 168 HOURS — $500 


No extras for pickup or delivery 


GUARANTEED FLIGHT TIME 


TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


WIRE: "'YOU-FLY''—Palm Springs, Calif. 


LELAND AERO SERVICE 


BOX UU — Palm Springs, Calif. 
'""A NATIONAL YOU-FLY SYSTEM" 


18” x 72” 


Superb white nylon extra 
wide, long, smart and 
warm, For all outdoor 
sports activities. 


Parachute Weave, 52.50 
De Luxe Taffeta, 53.25 


Department SK 


ROY PARIS 


P. 0. BOX 6000 DALLAS, TEXAS 


e 

Write for 
Prices by 
the Yard 


Commuter 
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for a hangar so we won’t have to tie the 
plane down in the open. 

The prevailing wind is along the length 
of the field and at the end from which the 
approach is usually made there are trees 
about 25 to 30 feet high, with others even 
taller farther back. These are on the ad- 
joining property and we have permission io 
take some down. At the other end there’s no 
high growth, but the ground rises to a slight 
hill at the left and a gradual climbing turn 
is made to avoid this on take-off. 

The landing and take-off problems that I 
knew would always be present no matter 
how we improved the field had a lot to do 
with my choice of a plane. The Stinson has 
excellent lateral maneuverability at low 
speeds just above the stall and the climbing 
turns at take-off and the low, long approach 
for landing can be made with little trouble. 
Since the Voyager has no tendency to float 
after the flare-out, as might happen in a 
lighter plane, once [ have the plane throttled 
back and properly trimmed in a glide at 
70 mph she will touch down just beyond 
the spot where the nose is pointed. 

The field hasn’t standard approach angle 
clearances at either sides or ends so no 
wind sock, tee or other wind indicator is al- 
lowed, the reasoning being that a strange 
pilot might make a disastrous landing on 
the sub-par field. Harriet has advance infor- 
mation when I fly up and usually has a 
smoky fire going to give me wind direction. 
Coming in for a landing I use a lower and 
longer approach than is customary around 
airports to give me more time to estimate 
and correct for drift. On rare occasions when 
crosswind conditions are too severe for a 
safe landing, Plymouth Airport, 10 miles 
away, makes a good alternate let-down. I 
usually haye to fly over sometime during the 
weekend anyway for fuel. 

Besides affecting my weekends, this flying 
hobby has changed my whole life around, 
business included. My plane is kept in a 
private hangar at Zahn’s Airport at Amity- 
ville, L. I., when in New York. I prefer the 
private hangar as it also serves as a garage 
for my car when I’m on a flight and expect 
to be away for days. If I can leave the city 
early Friday afternoon, the flight to New 
Hampshire is made from Zahn’s, but if I 
expect to leave late another routine is used. 
About 8 A.M. Friday I drive to Zahn’s, put 
my car in the hangar and fly the plane to 


2,000 feet are added for a “handy” cushion. 

My trips to New Hampshire have given me 
excellent experience and briefing for the 
cross-country flights I expect to make with 
the family to other parts of the country 
during my vacations. When ceilings are low 
and there is poor visibility, then I really 
get practice. If contact minimums exist, *I 
swallow my pride and when I get up into 
Connecticut the good Connecticut River, bless 
it, is followed (straightening the bends) to 
Claremont, N.H. There I switch off and sit 
at an altitude consistent with visibility over 
the auto road which is very familiar to me. 

From Claremont east to the farm there 
is some fairly rugged country which in- 
cludes Mt. Cardigan (3,121 ft.) about six 
miles west of Alexandria. On the run from 
Claremont in bad weather the peaks, al- 
though always at least a mile away on each 
side, sort of snarl at me through the mist, 
but the road follows the valley and there’s 
no actual danger. Getting there is the main 
idea so I’m always willing to follow rivers 
and roads when my customary check points 
across country begin to disappear. 

Up to now this flying chronicle has been 
practically all male Shaw, but the entire 
Shaw family is doing all right as far as other 
utility is concerned. Harriet has her solo 
permit and is now ready for her license. 
Marylin and Nancy go with us on most 
flights and also plan to get their licenses 
ih time. Last summer we made some trips 
down along the East Coast during my vaca- 
tion and for future years our plans include 
flights to Florida, New Mexico, the Pacific 
Northwest and-the West Coast. We'll use 
the plane to get to our general destinations 
and spot places from the air. Then, if there 
are no airports available at the places we 
want to visit, we'll land as elosely as possible 
and go on by other means. [ think that the 
Stinson’s high-wing design is a virtue in this 
respect because cross-country visibility is ex- 
cellent and that adds spice to any flying. 

I’m a confirmed town-and-country com- 
muter by air now and during summers, from 
here on out, my work routine will be radi- 
cally changed. Being a commercial artist I 
planned my work so that I could be up at 
the farm most of the summer and just fly 
into New York once or twice a week. That’s 
really having your cake and eating it. ++ 


SKYWAYS 


STOP WATCHES 


@ 15 Jewel Elgins ® Precision Movements 
® Sweep Second Hands ® One-tenth Second Timing 
Sent Postpaid Cost Gov't. 
For Only $9-95 39.50 
ORDER TODAY this precision movement STOP 
WATCH which was used by Army Air Corps Navi- 
gators. Ideal for model airplane enthusiasts. 


Money back guarantee if not satisfied. 
Sorry, No C.O.D.'s 


BROPAR DISTRIBUTORS 
P. O. Box 275, Dept. 74, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


Teterboro Air Terminal in New Jersey and 
leave it there for the day. Then I go into 
the city by bus. Teterboro is only one-half 
hour from the office and, when I leave late, 
time is important. 

Actually I prefer to fly up from Zahn’s 
as there’s less effort involved and it’s only 
217 miles to Alexandria against 224 from 
Teterboro. (Remember, it’s 305 by automo- 
bile.) Then again, if flying conditions are 
not too good I can fly over a less hilly part 
of Connecticut than would haye to be cov- 
ered from Teterboro. 

Flying up TI usually cruise at 120 Indi- 
cated, rather than 125, to spare the engine 
and also to simplify navigation by getting a 
rough two miles per minute yardstick. With 
good weather and visibility I fly at about “. . . Thinks he's a pilot ‘cause he 
2,900 feet and over rough terrain another rides the iron compass!" 


“FLIGHTPATH”’ PLOTTER 


ETA@ELAPSED TIME® GROUND SPEED® 
PROPORTIONED CHECK POINTS @ ANG- 
’ ¢uoo LES AND DISTANCES @ LAMINATED 
postpaid PLASTIC@ PERMANENT MARKINGS 


GROVER 


TECH-AERO PRODUCTS CO. 


PO BOX 1056 BURBANK CALIFORNIA 


Se SKYWAYS 


ERCOUPE 
WINNERS 


few weeks ago the judges of SKYWAYS’ Ercoupe 

Contest came out from behind mountains of letters 

and announced the winners of the Ercoupes. Be- 
cause there were so many excellent entries, the judges 
informed us their job was one of the most difficult 
they'd ever undertaken. To the winners, therefore... 
our congratulations. And to those who did not win; .. 
our sincere hopes for better luck next time ... 


MM" John F. Miller Jr, 
of Louisville, Ky., 
winner of Contest 1: 
“Why I Want to Own 
an Ercoupe,’ is an 
aflable young lady of 21 
years who, when asked 
for biographical ma- 
terial, sent us a couple 
of lines about herself 
and several pages about 
her husband. Here are 
the facts: the Millers 
have been married for 
= two years, three 
months, two days.” Mr. 
Miller served with the Air Forces during the war. He 
was a gunner on a B-24 with the 45lst Bombardment 
Group of the 15th Air Force, and flew 18 missions 
over Germany and Austria. Mrs. Miller is employed 
as a secretary, and Mr. Miller is a draftsman during 
the day and attends night school at University of 
Louisville. Both*are aviation enthusiasts. 


M r. Charles W. J. Curry of Minneapolis, Minn., was 

winner of Ercoupe in Contest 2: “What I Consider 

Ideal Features in a Personal Plane.” Mr. Curry, a 

pilot for Northwest Airlines, was on flight to Orient 

at time of award. We'll run his picture in next issue. 
J 


M: Walter G. Schmitt 
of Miami Beach, 
Florida, was awarded 
an Ercoupe for his en- 
try in Contest 3: “What 
I Consider Requisites 
for Private Pilot.” Now 
a Major in Reserves, 
Mr. Schmitt was a navi- 
gator with ATC during 
the war. Mr. Schmitt is 
married, has 21 months 
old son, and operates a 
canning business in 
Florida. He plans to 
use his Ercoupe for 
business trips. Mr. Schmitt almost didn’t get his 
plane... our telegram to him announcing his winning 
was salvaged from a debris pile after the hurricane. 
A neighbor saved the day by spotting the unopened 
telegram, and delivering it to him. By the way, Mr. 
Schmitt reports his inspiration for winning letter 
was “Malcolm D. Perkins, his pilot in ATC.” 
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Witeaane pescnical 
MAE'S TP AINING 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
Plinereds of enthusiastic gradu- ° 
ates praise Currey School of Aero- 


nautics to the sky. After starting AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE 
successful careers in aviation, they MECHANICS TRAINING 


realize the extra value of this fa- 
mous school’s teaching principles e 


— minimum books and lectures; maxi- HELICOPTER MAIN- 
mum practical training. 

Flight and A. & E. mechanics TENANCE & OPERATION 
instruction offered—includes train- 
ing courses requiring the student to obtain his pilot's certifi- 
cate and A. & E. in order to graduate. 

In addition to 74 regular aircraft, precision type equipment 
of every description is available in the extensive Currey shops 
and laboratories—supervised by widely experienced, certifi- 
cated instructors. All facilities are more than ample for the 
students enrolled. 

Located at the municipal airport of Galesburg, Illinois—a 
beautiful, clean, small city where living conditions and social 
surroundings are ideal. Prospective students are cordially in- 
vited to inspect both school 
and City. 

All courses offered are ap- 
proved by the Illinois State 
Department of Education for 

training of Veterans under 
the G.I. Bill. Write for 

complete facts today. 


HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS COURSE 


For those students who desire 
the most advanced field of avia- 
tion. A course for helicopter 
pilots or for those who wish to 
obtain their Aircraft or Engine 
Certificate, with specializationin 
helicopter maintenance. Re- 
fresher course and complete 
flight training is available in Bell 
Helicopters. 


New Classes start 
every five weeks. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CURREY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


(Division of Currey Flying Service) 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT—GALESBURG, ILL. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me complete in- 
formation on your school and the various courses offered. 


NAME shes ciate slsties cr eseiclee tals cece erecta eat eee UTA Bea ana 


Addressis acta ctecctt olets ecluislen's wcie dete etree ce seal an sent SR oiteeree 
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4 To Aviation Enthusiasts 


ie 


BEAUTIFUL FULL COLOR 
CHRISTMAS CARD FOLDER 


Mailed FREE—No Cost or 
Obligation. Send no Money 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Mode Air Custom Designed Christmad cards, offered for 
the first time to flying friends everywhere. A choice of 
31 beoutiful full color designs showing your favorite 
personal plane — the very airplane you fly — available 
with your nome imprinted free. Truly a personalized 
greeting card . . . fill in the coupon and MAIL TODAY! 
No requests for sample folders accepted after Nov 
th. 


29 
——MAIL THIS COUPON TO— 


MODE-AIR CARD CO. East Troy, Wis. 


Please send me without charge one of your BEAUTIFUL FULL 
COLOR CHRISTMAS CARD FOLDERS. 


Name 
Address 


. City. 


WAR SURPLUS BARGAINS 


‘NEVER HAS THERE BEEN SUCH A 
SENSATIONAL BARGAIN AS THIS! 


BUBBLE SEXTANT—TYPE A-10 


These Army Air Forces 
Bubble Sextants cost 
the Govt. about $125.00 
each. A real bargain 
at our price of $12.50! 
Included with Bubble 
Sextant shipment is 
wooden Carrying Case, 
5 spare waxed paper 
discs, flashlight with 
rheostat for night use 
(uses ordinary flash- 
light cells—not fur- 
nished) aux. 2-power 
«<4 Galilean Telescope, Al- 
len wrench, 1 spare marking point. War-time used, 
but where necessary completely repaired, colli- 
mated and put in good working order. If not satis- 
fied that Sextant is exactly as represented, return 
within 10 days and money will be refunded. Full 
directions for use accompany each shipment. 
Stock #924-KKu) o00g7, five. cine pacas $12.50 Postpaid 
Same SEXTANT as above, but new and with Auto- 
matic Electric Averaging Device and illuminated 
Averaging Disc for nighttime use. Govt. cost $217. 
We have checked Bubble and Collimation and 
Guarantee perfect working order. x 
Stock}493S=Kivvactcrvess <nicterstoleler eke ote $22.50 Postpaid 


GOVERNMENT'S 7X 50 
BINOCULARS 


Limit—1 Set of Metal Parts and 1 Set of Optics 
to a customer. 
METAL PARTS—Set includes all Metal Parts— 
completely finished—for assembly of 7X 50 Bi- 
noculars. No machining required. Bodies have 
been factory hinged and covered. A sturdy Binocu- 
lar Carrying Case is optional with each set of 
Metal Parts. 
Stock #842-K wesc eccsese $39.40 Pos€paid, plus 
$4.80 for Case—Total $44.20 
OPTICS—Set includes all Lenses and Prisms you 
need for assembling 7X 50 Binoculars. These are 
in excellent condition—perfect or near-perfect— 
and have new low reflection coating. 
Stock #5102-K io... eee eee ees $25.00 Postpaid 
NOTICD! If you buy both Binocular Optics and Binocular 
Metal Parts, add 20% Federal Hacise Tax to above prices. 
We have literally millions of war surplus lenses 
and prisms for sale at bargain prices. 
Write for Catalog ‘“‘K’’—Sent Free! 
Order by Stock No. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 
P. ©, AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 
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Job Opportunities 
(Continued from page 39) 


Promotion—Junior or Assistant Meteorolo- 
gist to Senior; Chief of Station, Division; 
Chief Meteorologist. 


Traffic Control: 

(Airport and Airways) 

Duties—Airport: handling of control tower 
operations, giving orders for take-offs and 
landings, and other instruction to planes in 
flight. Airway: handling of flights between 
flight control areas. (All under CAA and 
Civil Service) 

Requirement—All above training level must 
have CAA certificate, including 1 year of 
military aviation communications or other 
specified experience. Permanent appoint- 
ments on competitive civil service exam- 
ination. Know airport, airway traffic and 
radio procedure, weather observation, FCC 
rules and CAR applicable to job, teletype 
symbols, weather sequence. Senior con- 
troller must also know instrument approach 
and departure procedure for area, air 
navigation facilities within 200 miles and 
airway traffic control procedure for area. 
Age ... 21 yrs. minimum. 

Salary—$2,190 to $2,798 per year. Senior 
Controllers, higher. 

Promotion—Trainee, 
Senior Controller. 


Assistant Controller, 


Aircraft & Engine Mechanic: 

Duties—Inspection, servicing, maintenance 
of transports at terminals and in shops. 

Requirement—A & E mechazriic’s license. 

Experience—Servicing and maintenance work 
with some specialization in instruments, 
radio or electrical systems, etc. 

Salary—Apprentice: 60¢ to 70¢ per hour. 
Junior: 80¢ to $1 per hour. Mechanic: $1 
to $1.37 per hour. Crew Chief: $275 to 
$350 per month. Foreman, General Main- 
tenance: $350 to $400 per month. 

Promotion—Apprentice mechanic or mechan- 
ic’s helper; mechanic; Crew or shop fore- 
man; Chief Mechanic; Division Super- 
intendent of Maintenance. 


Engineers: 

Duties—All types of engineering work with 
airports, airline maintenance, ete. 

Requirement—Aeronautical Engineering de- 
gree from University or Technical school, 
with some specialization in air cargo opera- 
lion, airport operation, etc. 

Experience—Factory engineering experience 
preferred (aeronautical) . 

Salary—Varies with companies, but about 
same as that for engineers in aircraft com- 


panies. $1800 to $7200 per year: 


Fixed-Base Operations 

When Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
T. P. Wright, predicted there’d be 400,000 
private aircraft in 1955, this was 10 times the 
number that were operating in 1945. This in- 
crease in the number of planes is going to 
mean an expansion of airport facilities .. . 
and that, in turn, will mean more jobs within 
this so-called “Fixed-Base” category. It will 
mean more flying schools, more flight in- 
structors, more repair facilities, more sales 
agencies—more jobs requiring technically 
trained personnel. 

(Continued on page 56) 


TYPE B-8 Al 


Kit consists of chamois- 
lined large ‘'window- 
type’ rubber framed 
goggles, elastic headband 
and 9 genuine Polaroid 
lenses: 3 clear, 4 green, 
2 amber. 


Complete Brand New Kit 
$12.00 Value 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1983, AND JULY 2, 1946 : 


Of SKYWAYS published monthly at New York, 
N. Y.,, forsOct. 1519472 
State of New York 
County of New York eb 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. Fred 
Henry, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Publisher of 
SKYWAYS, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily, week- 
ly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the circu- 
lation), etce., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of 
March 8, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, J. Fred Henry, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.; Editor, J. Fred 
Henry, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Doris N. Ahnstrom, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, Douglas B. McIntosh, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) J. Fred Henry and Gladys 
Lois Henry, dba Henry Publishing Company, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are:’ (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they apppear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 


(Signed) J. FRED HENRY, 
Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day 
of September, 1947. 


(SEAL) STANLEY M. COOK 
(My commission expires March 30, 1948) 
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Where to Fly 


(Continued from page 14) 


tie-down fee. Major repairs, 80, 91 Octane 
1. Meals at field. Taxi or private car to 
yn 4 miles WSW. (Orlando Chart) 


dar Keys Municipal Airport—Cedar 
ys. (Cl. 1). El. 5 feet. Hard surface run- 
y, NE/SW. Boundary day markers. Wind 
ve. No tie-down fee. Fuel available. Cabins 

transient pilots. Unlimited seaplane 
chorage area. Protected. (Orlando Chart) 


earwater Municipal Airport—Clear- 
ter. (Cl. 2). El. 73 feet. Soil and sod 
ips, E/W, NW/SE, SW/NE. Wind sleeve 
hangar and center of field. No tie-down 
urge. Major repairs, 80, 91 Octane fuel. 
als and overnight facilities in town. Taxi 
town 2 miles NE. (Miami Chart) 


‘ew Field—Tampa. (Cl. 6) El. 21 feet. 


nerete runways, N/S, E/W, NW/SE. 
tating beacon. Boundary, flood, obstruction, 
nway lights. Wind T. Hangar, major repair, 
_ 91 Octane fuel. Food bar at field. Taxi 
bus to town 5 miles W. (Miami Chart) 


ter O’Knight Airport—Tampa. (Cl. 3) 

8 feet. Paved runways, N/S, E/W, 
1/SW. Rotating beacon. Contact, boundary, 
od obstruction and range lights. Hangars, 
ntrol tower, major repairs, 80, 91 Octane 
el. Seaplane base also available. Taxi or 
s to town 3 miles S. (Miami Chart) 


rasota Airport—Sarasota. (Cl. 3) El. 25 
t. Sod and sand strips, E/W, N/S, NW /SE. 
me on hangar. Boundary day markers, 
nd cone. Minor repairs, 80 Octane fuel. 
xi to town 2 miles E. (Miami Chart) 


ewiston Airport—Clewiston (Cl. 2) Sod 
d sand strips. N/S, E/W, NE/SW. Bound- 
y day markers. Hangars, Major repair, 
Octane gas. Taxi to town 1 mile SW. 
liami Chart) 


inter Haven Airport—V inter Haven (Cl. 

El. 135 feet. Paved runways, N/S, E/W. 
ind cone. Hangar, Major repairs, 80 Octane 
el. Taxi to town 3 miles NNW. Free 
insportation to hotel. Seaplane facilities 
ported to be available in connection with 
‘port. (Orlando Chart) 


nellas Field—St. Petersburg. (Cl. 4) El. 
feet. Paved runways, E/W, N/S, NW/SE, 
R/SW. Rotating beacon. Course, range, 
undary, runways flood and obstruction 
thts. Lighted wind T and tetrahedron. Con- 
ol tower. Major repairs, hangars, 80, 91 
d 100 Octane fuel. Meals and rooms avail- 
le at field as well as in Largo and St. 
tersburg. Bus to St. Petersburg 6 miles 
y. (Miami Chart) 


‘adenton Airport—Bradenport. (Cl. 1) 
_ 20 feet. Turf strips, E/W, NE/SW, NW/ 
|. Wind sleeve on hangar, boundary mark- 
;. No tie-down fee. Minor repairs, 80 Oc- 
re fuel. Meals, hotel, tourist rooms, cabins 
Bradenton .5 mile S. Taxi to town. 


-adenton (Sea)—At Municipal pier in 
anatee River. Unlimited landing area, 
vice. 
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The 


is a multi-purpose 


Propeller 


A Beechcraft Controllable Propeller gives you the type of power you 
need all year round, on land, water, ice or snow. No need, now, for 
special props. Turn the crank or flick the switch and a safe, positive 
change in pitch is yours instantly . . . for shorter take-offs, faster 
climb, economic cruise, or those occasional “tight spots?” Three basic 
sizes for planes from 65 to 250 horsepower, manual or electric control. 

Get the facts today. See your local Beechcraft Propeller dealer for 
full information or write direct to Beech Aircraft Corporation. 


Beechcraft 


a) Controllable Propellers 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Graduates PROVE the Stites 


of N.E.A.S. training 


Your opportunities in aviation are lim- 
ited only by the value of your train- 
ing. The better jobs go to those with 
better training—it's as simple as that. 
Investigate the value of NEAS training. 
You will find our graduate A and E 
Mechanics employed by every major 
airline and aircraft factory in the U.S. 
They were trained with Yankee thor- 
oughness in our own shops, hangar and 
laboratories by C.A.A. approved in- 
structors. Their job is steady, their earn- 
ings are increasing. 

They made sure of success when they 
enrolled at NEAS. You, too, can get 
this same training. Engineering courses 
in conjunction with Boston University. 
Send for information today. 


Lic. by Comm. of Mass. Dept. of Edu. 


Meacham Field—Key West (Cl. 3) El. 4 
feet. White coral runways, ENE/SSW, ESE/ 
WNW, NE/SW, SSE/NNW. Wind sleeve, 
navigational facilities. Charge for lights-on- 
request. $1 for tie-down. Major repairs, 80, 91 
Octane fuel. Food at airport, meals, tourist 
rooms at Key West. Taxi to town, 2 miles E. 
Check on use of field by private flyers before 


_ going in. (Miami Chart) 


Editor’s Note:—Airport information sup- 
plied in the “Where to Fly” columns is to be 
used as supplementary material only. For de- 
tailed information we suggest that you con- 
sult CAA’s Airman Guide. We invite your 
criticism and correction of any errors that 
might occur. Your help will help us to pro- 
vide personal pilots with accurate and neces- 


sary airport data. +H 
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A tale of 
the 
“flying 
windmills” 


tHe HELICOPTER 
ADVENTURE 


By DR. ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


The author of If You Want to 
Fly writes another fascinating 
story for boys, bringing them 
all the thrills and achieve- 
ments of aviation’s most ver- 
satile aircraft. Illustrated. 


$2.75 at all bookstores 


COWARD-MCcCANN, Inc. 
2 W. 45th ST. e N.Y. 19 


mA 


YS 
“So 


Pa. 
Se. 
6: ‘ 1c 


Fit Type A-2 Navy 


Intermediate and 
Other Jackets... 


Make your jacket like new 
with new all-wool knit 
wristlets and waistband. 
Order today! 


Department SK 


ROY PARIS 


P. 0. BOX 6000 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


1.00 


Waistbands, each, 4 00 


Give Jacket Size 


Wristlets, pair, 


AAG GI POCKET 


iy LET | r) . 
HK VT on Purse size 
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WORLD’S SMALLEST RADIO KNOWNS 
Wt. only % 1b, Beautiful Silver Black plastic 
case. Has Inductive Slide Tuner—W4 Crystal 
Diode—NO TUBES, BATTERIES OR ELECTRIC 
"PLUG IN” NEEDED! Should last for years! 


GUARANTEED TO PLAY 


on local stations if complete instructions sent 
are followed. Use it at home, in bed, in many offices, hotels, cabins—most any- 
where! HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS ALL OVER THE WORLD! 
SEND ONLY $1 00 (Cash, M.O. Check) and pay postman $2.99 plus de- 

° livery fees on arrival or send $3.99 for Post Paid 
delivery. Complete as shown—ready to play with self contained personal phone, 
WONDERFUL GIFTS FOR CHILDREN! Order now at this low bargain price— 
Prompt shipment on orders sent now—today! Be the first to get YOUR Pakette 
Radio! (All foreign orders $5.00 U. S. cash with order). 


Pa-Kette Radio Co., Inc. Dept. SW-12 | Kearney, Nebr. 


PILOTS’ JACKETS 


(Left) SHEEPSKIN LINED JACKET. 
Brown leather. 
front, 34-46, 


BO-4GB. Ob. eialsiclele sis e008 60 0.0 $14.75 
PILOT’S CAP. (illus.) Brown leather, 
Lamb’s fleece lining and ear flaps.$2.50 
Write for FREE Illus. List Army Surplus 
Orders sent postpaid except C.O.D. 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
CONS*)}MERS CLOTHING CO. 
Box 3-E, 26 Greene St., New York 13,N.Y. 


Remember Christmas! 


In a few days now, Santa’s going 
to load his plane and take off. 
Be sure your gift subscription to 
SKYWAYS is among the presents. 


See Page 50 


NEW 1948 MODEL| 


Job Opportunities 


(Continued from page 54) 


Airport Manager: 

Duties—Direction of all airport matters under 
control of airport owner. Coordination of 
airport operation with activities of airlines 
using field and private business at that 
field. General executive supervision. 

Requirement—Minimum academic require- 
ment is a high school education. In this day 
of specialists, however, a graduate of course 
in Airport Operation at approved technical 
school is best. Some college experience. 

Experience—Airport manager’s job is not a 
beginner position. It is one that is worked 
up to via the general airport assistant’s 
route. Business background and_ airline 
experience helpful. Mechanic or pilot’s 
license an additional help. 

Salary—Manager of a relatively small, pri- 
vate-flying field can get as much as $450 
per month. Managers of metropolitan fields, 
of course, get considerably more. Many of 
these big airport jobs come under Civil 
Service. Yearly salary runs between $3600 
(private field) and $20,000 (for metropoli- 
tan field). 


Flight School Operator: 

Duties—Executive supervision of school oper- 
ations. 

Requirement—High school education. Some 
college training preferred. Desirable also to 
have pilot’s license, instrument rating, 
A & E license, etc. 

Experience—Basic experience as flight in- 


structor. Business experience necessary, 
too. 

Salary-——Pay varies with size of operation and 
locality. 


Promotion—Flight instructor to assistant 


Operator to Operator. 


Aircraft & Engine Mechanic: 

Duties—Repair and overhaul of airframe and 
engine, hydraulic and electrical systems. 
Inspection, service. On small airports, the 
A & E does just about everything, while at 
larger fields, he may specialize at various 
jobs. 

Requirement—CAA certification as A & E 
mechanic. 

Experience—Usually the more experience an 
A & E has the better. However, a newly 
licensed A & E who has demonstrated his 
ability should have no trouble in being 
accepted for employment. 

Salary—Here again salaries yary with size of 
operation. For most part, however, a mini- 
mum is $1 per hour, the maximum runs 
about $5 per hour, while the average is 
nearer $2.50 per hour. Or $1800 to $4200 
per year. 

Promotion—To Assistant Chief Mechanic to 
Chief Mechanic or other supervisory capac- 
ities. 


Aircraft Salesman: 

Duties—Demonstration and selling of aircraft, 

Requirement—High school education desire- 
able, also some college training. Flight 
training with Commercial license, and in- 
strument rating preferrable. 

Experience—Selling experience preferred, 
and as much flying experience as possible. 

Salary—Usually base pay plus a commission 
on sales. $1800 to $3600. 


Military 

Maintaining a strong air force requires 
more than just military personnel. There are, 
in fact, many thousands of civilians employed 
at Army and Navy research and development 
centers, repair stations, etc. Many engineers 
and highly skilled technicians are needed for 
this work. These jobs correspond to those 
within the aircraft manufacturing industry. 
They are, however, under Civil Service juris- 
diction. Anyone interested in employment in 
this field should consult his local Civil Serv- 
ice office for actual openings, specific re- 
quirements, etc. Training for these jobs can 
be procured at CAA-approved schools and 
colleges. 

Military Aviation’s civilian occupations 
are: Aeronautical Engineer, A & E Mechanic, 
Instrument Mechanic, Meteorologist, Radar 
Technician and Mechanic and Tower Per- 
sonnel, 


Government 

These jobs are with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and require considerable ex- 
perience in both flying and technical fields. 
Employment is under Civil Service and via 
competitive examination in most cases. Space 
does not permit our listing requirements in 
form of education and experience. Therefore, 
we suggest that you consult your Civil Service 
office for specific information as to available 
openings, etc. A CAA-approved training 
school counselor also will be able to give 
advice regarding these Goy’t positions. We 
might add. that there are openings at this 
time for CAA aircraft communications and 
aircraft inspection work in other countries. 
Salaries range from $2,644 to $8,059 per 
year, depending on importance of job, qual- 
ifications, experience and seniority. Recently 
the CAA announced openings for 200 qual- 
ified single men as aircraft communicators 
in Alaska, with starting salaries of $3,306, 
and additional earnings possible in all grades 
through overtime. Top salary is $5,656 per 
year through promotion. Basic requirements 
are: ability to transmit and receive Inter- 
national Morse Code at minimum speed of 
30 words per minute; to touch typewrite at 
35 words per minute; 18 months of aeronau- 
tical communications experience or an ac- 
ceptable equivalent in education and experi- 
ence. Applicants, except in case of veterans, 
must be 18 to 40 years of age. Veterans ap- 
plying will receive special consideration. 


Following is a list of the CAA jobs and 
their salaries: 


Aerologist $3800 per year 
SpecialiAcenti, 20.6 ae S5COOPS yee 
Assistant Analyst .asc.e0. 28 $2600 ” ” 
Anvallistuptn te \.<,crictyc tee Se PANN 2 1 
SCNIOR ANALY Stasi eee $3500 2 eee 
Principals Analyste see eee $3000!) aes 
Head Analyst ........ .$4600 ” ” 


Junior Communications Operator 
1s Dhan 2 Bee aes cree oo AO eae 
Assistant Communications Operator 

7 SIGLO Se ee 
Aircraft Communicator (Trainee) 


Senior Flight Supervisor ..... $3800 ” ” 
Ground-School Supervisor ....$3200 ” ” 
Senior Ground-School Super ..$3500 ” ” 


Assoes, Air Carrier Maint. Inspect. 
TMM RR CNEL We dees 8 $2900 ec 
Assoc. Air Carrier Inspector.$3500 ” ” 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Instruction Business 


(Continued from page 48) 


flying of reconverted war surplus and the 
remaining 10 per cent were due to pilot 
error. 

As against these facts the operator will 
prove that his equipment is either new or 
perfectly maintained and inspected regardless 
of age, that his ships are properly licensed, 
maintained by CAA-licensed mechanics, and 
that his pilots are all mature, experienced 
and in many cases family men like the pros- 
pect. That takes care of the 90 per cent of 
the crash pie. The remaining 10 per cent 
due to pilot error is purely a matter for the 
prospect to decide for himself. The operator 
will show, by his own safety record, that 
good instruction makes for good and safe 
flying, and as a sign at Cub Haven Airport 
at Lock Haven, Penna., says in big block 
letters: OLD PILOTS KNOW WHEN NOT 
TO FLY. Mature prospects, long neglected 
by the flight-school operators will listen with 
interest to good sales talks and intelligent 
explainations of the art of flying, and they 
will appreciate the business-like approach. 

Take for example, the students at the 
Brayton Flying Service mentioned before. 
A large percentage of the students enrolled 
at that organization are 40 years or older. 
When student prospects in that age group 
realize that so many others have earned their 
“tickets” with ease, many of them feel—and 
rightly—they too can make the grade. 

There is money in the middle-aged student. 
Not only money from them in cash for lessons 
but from their responsibility in keeping their 
appointments on time, their ability and in- 
terest in making aircraft purchases after 
having learned to fly, and in their enthusiasm 
in encouraging others to take up the art, 
skill or whatever you choose to call it. 

Earlier we mentioned that modern flight 
training was successful only insofar as there 
was a sort of “mutal fair practices” agree- 
ment between student and operator. Now 
let’s look at the occupant of the rear seat 
and point out a few of his responsibilities 
to the school and his instructor.-It stands to 
reason that the type of instructor employed 
today keeps his log books, records and stu- 
dent-progress charts up-to-date. It is the 
obligation of the student to help his instructor 
be able to do this with a minimum of effort. 

The student (and here’s where the older 
students pay off) must be prompt for flight 
appointments, notify the school when he 
must cancel, and do everything to make his 
own “learning” quick, easy, safe, and as in- 
expensive as possible. The hand-picked ma- 
ture student will be anxious to do all of these 
to protect his investment in time and money. 

Just for a moment let me point out that 
by no means am IJ urging the side-stepping 
of the younger student. They will always 
form a large percentage of the student body 
of any flight school. But the mature prospect 
either has been neglected or ignored for so 
long it seems about time we accented his 
advantages and possibilities for the sales 
force of any flight-instruction organization 
leoking for more students. 

Students owe it to their instructor (and 
their own checkbook) to pay attention to the 
instruction given them. And that doesn’ 
mean to just listen to what the instructor has 
to say to them but to hear it. The student 
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purchase within 5 days after receiving it, for full refund. 
Enclosed is Cash................ Money Order.............. Check 
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John Keane, 5752 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me following items.............cccccsessesseteesseneeeeees eteecta 


re 
{ 
{ It is understood that if | am not satisfied | may return m 
t 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
QUALITY --LOW PRICE 


om" KEANE 


5752 Wayne Ave. Philadelphia, Pa 


Free illustrated catalog — Containing 
many new personal items for avi- 


ators — log Books, Pins, Novelties, 

Bill Folds, Tie Clasps, Aviators’ In- 

signia, etc. SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 

ORDERS ACCEPTED FOR DELIVERY 
IN U.S.A. ONLY 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


® You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 


best trained will get top positions. 


Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation by in- 
tensive training at one of the oldest recognized aeronautical schools 


in the country. Courses in: 


e AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 
e CERTIFIED ENGINE MECHANICS 


e SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


e AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Outstanding faculty, modern 
equipment. Day, evening. Placement service. Send today 
for free catalog—‘'Opportunities in Aviation.'' 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


Cept. 107. 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicage 3, Illinois 


APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS‘ 
TRAINING 


ge 


(Member of the National Council of Technical Schools) 


should notice what makes an airman out of 
just a “flyer.” It is consideration for others— 
upstairs and down. Learn your local airport 
rules, help keep your instructor’s planes neat 
while you are using them, help other stu- 
dents, learn all there is to learn about this 
business of flying—and remember it. Do what 
your instructor says, not just something re- 


sembling it. And don’t, after a few entries in 
that log book, become an “expert.” 

Flight instruction is a big business based 
upon practical big business practices, not 
upon big hat sizes, and it’s amazing how 
many times the other fellow knows more 
about it than you, be he student or instructor. 
So let’s be practical—and humble. rH 


ay 
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AVIATION TRAINING 
keeps pace with AVIATION 


IN AIR-MINDED MIAMI 


Aerial crossroads of the Americas—that's Miami! 
Here great modern airliners drone overhead 
while the student works and plays. Here Embry- 
Riddle students have first-hand opportunity to 
see aviation progress in all branches. 


It's always Summer in Miami—ideal for flying. 
Ideal for recreation, too—fishing, golf, tennis, 
swimming off palm-lined beaches. What better 
place for your education in aviation? 


The Embry-Riddle School of Aviation has trained 
more than 28,000 pilots (U. S. Army, Navy, 
Civilian, Latin American, British, French). Courses 
are CAA approved, intensive, 100% practical. 
Immediate enrollment. Mail coupon TODAY for 
full information. 


Authorized training under G. |. Bill of Rights 


Dean of Enrollments—Dept. 53C 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation 
Miami 30, Florida 


Nomie= se ee eee Agee 


Address 
City. 


( Technical Courses 
C1 Private Pilot Course 
C1 Commercial Pilot Course 


State 


] Instrument Course 


Check One: [] Veteran [] Non-Veteran 


C1 Flight Instructors Course 
CO Multi-Engine Rating Course 


Job Opportunities 


(Continued from page 56) 


Assoc. Air Carrier Insp. (Operators) 

2 en ee ee Oe: SiGe $3500 meaeenes 
Air Carrier Insp. (Operations) .$3800 ” ” 
Air Carrier Inspector (Radio) .$3800 ” ” 
Assoc. Aircraft Insp. (Factory) 

$2900 ” ” 


forse: ‘Aeronautical Insp. 
(irainee)) ee eee ce aes $2600 ” ” 


Assist. Aeronautical Inspector $3200 ” ” 
Assoc. Aeronautical Inspector.$3500 ” ” 
Air Safety Investigator ......$3800 ” ” 
Senior Air Safety Investigator $4600 ” ” 
Junior Observer Meteorology. $1752)” ” 
Junior Meteorologist ........ 2000 ceneed 
Meteorologist . .$2600 to $5600 ” ” 
Link Trainér Operator ....:. $2900" 2a" 2 
Link Trainer Operator Instr... $3200 ” ” 
Maintenance Supervisor ..... $3200 a 


Senior Maintenance Superv....$3500 ” ” 
Trainee Traffic Controller ...$2190 ” ” 
Assist. Airport Traffic Con- 

troller ee eee he eee $2433 2 es 
Assist. Airway Traffic Control..$2798 ” ” 
Assist. Transportation Econo- 


MLSE} «te tte eee aa: $2600 een 
Assoc. Transportation Econo- 
THISt: See eee $3200) emus 


Transportation Economist ...$4600 ” ” 
Senior Transportation Econo- 


Mist). See eee $4600 ” ” 
Principal Transportation Econ- 
Omist) aerne set EEN Ble ae $5600 


Related Occupations 

In this category are those jobs that require extensive knowledge 
and understanding of aviation but do not always have directly 
to do with aircraft manufacturing, etc. Such occupations as 
advertising directorships, insurance selling, public relations and 
promotion work and some research are related to aviation in that 
they pertain to aeronautical matters. For example, an advertis- 
ing directorship involves a sense of space buying as it pertains, 
in the case of an aviation advertising directorship, to aviation. 
Similarly aviation insurance selling is insurance selling as it 
pertains to aviation. 

Job opportunities in these fields would, therefore, require basic 
experience and ability in the advertising, selling or public rela- 
tions fields, plus a thorough knowledge of aviation. Rates of pay 
in these occupations are varied, depending upon the size of the 
company and the extent of their business. For the best informa- 
tion regarding these related occupations, contact your school 
counselor or an agency specializing in aviation. 

These, then, are the Job Opportunities on the Ground side that 
are within reach of all those who have chosen aviation as a 
career. With the excellent training that is available today via the 
many aviation training schools, any young man or woman who 
wants his or her place in aviation can have it by studying for it 
and then going after it. Your training plus your desire for the job 
is a perfect combination that is bound to lead to success. +h 


NEXT MONTH 


Job Opportunities in Aviation will take up 
employment categories listed under “Flight 
Jobs.” As with “Ground Jobs,” requirements, 
experience, salary, etc., will be included in 
detail. Those interested in present day and 
future career opportunities in aviation will 
not want to miss the January issue of 


SKYWAYS 


SKYWAYS 


PLANE SERVICE: 


EMERGENCY FUEL. The wide increase 
in floatplane flying has revived an old prob- 
lem that used to plague land-based pilots— 
inadequate fuel servicing facilities. As a 
result, pilots in a jam sometimes have had 


to take emergency service from marine 
bases selling low octane marine fuel, or in 
some instances, standard automobile gaso- 
line. Without proper precautions sub-stand- 
ard fuels have been known to have yicious 
and costly kickbacks. 

Planes using unauthorized fuels in a 
pinch are best flown at medium cruise 
rather than high cruising speeds and car- 
buretor heat is vital because of a greater 
possibility of icing. Take-offs should never 
be forced, if possible. Intermittent detonas 
tion may be present even with moderate op- 
eration due to the instability of low-octane, 
high-vapor fuel. After the emergency flight, 
spark plugs should be checked for either 
excessive fouling or possible damage from 
detonation. Continued use of an unauthor- 
ized fuel may burn or foul valves and can 
also lead to a breakdown of the plane’s 
entire ignition system. 

One good reason for not using unauthor- 
ized gasoline except in cases of emergency 
is that insurance companies cast a sus- 
picious eye at accidents resulting from 
“shady” operations. 


COCKPIT "BOMBS." Flies, hoppers and 
other insects constitute a major evil around 
airports during the summer. Pilots usually 
attempt to drive them out of plane cabins 
by vainly whipping at the bugs with folded 
maps. The most compact and cleanest tool 
yet devised for this annoying job is an in- 
sect “bomb,” the most common being the 
“aerosol” type used by the military during 
the war. Release the vapor in the cabin for 
a couple of seconds, leave all windows and 
doors closed for a minute or two and even 
the biggest horseflies give up. If you’re 
flying south this winter, take one “aerosal” 
bomb with you. 


CABIN HEATERS. An important cold 
weather check centers around the cabin 
heater muff that jackets the engine ex- 
haust.. Loose connections in the line from 
the muff will allow engine fumes to seep 
into the cockpit, but even more important, 
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small undiscovered breaks in the exhaust 
pipe under the muff may introduce carbon 
monoxide into the cabin. Because the re- 
moval of the muff for a check is a finicky 
job on some planes, occasionally it is care- 
lessly skipped, a form of neglect which can 
build into a nice case of homicide. Winter 
is here and if a pilot finds himself drowsing 
off for no reason at all in flight, he better 
get fresh air fast, no matter how cold, and 
have that cabin-heater system looked at 
after landing. A headache after a routine 
flight in a closed-cabin job may also be a 
symptom of unsuspected exhaust fumes. 


WHIPPING CABLES. External aileron, 
brake and other control cables have a tend- 
ency to loosen between inspection or under 
changing weather conditions and in flight 
whip against adjacent struts or surfaces. 
Where this condition has been neglected 
too long, cables have been known to snap 
under excessive strain. To deaden the whip- 
ping action that does the weakening job 
some smart mechanics place a tiny roll of 
friction tape around the cable, midway be- 
tween fairleads or pulleys. Precaution: 
Check the controls thoroughly afterwards 
to make sure that the tape will not even 
come close to adjacent fairleads or other 
possible obstructions. This fix applies only 
to long, unsupported cables in the ex- 
ternal wing or landing gear sections, and 
it does not excuse tightening cables prop- 
erly when slack is found. 


SELF-HELP COURTESY. Pilots like to 
growl, “Why can’t we get some of that free 
attention that automobile service stations 
put out?” Actually, they do get it at some 
of the better run airports, but here’s one 
odd tip for operators who can’t afford to 
hire the extra man that service sometimes 
demands. One tank-type vacuum cleaner 
with the proper hose and nozzle and one 
long extension cord, both placed in a prom- 
inent spot at the front of a hangar with a 
sign telling pilots to clean the dirt and dust 
out of their plane cabins whenever they 
feel like it, for free, will do a lot of good. 

Helping the pilot to help himself is a 
prime way-to build distinctive aero service, 
and itll mean more $’s to operator. 


—JERRY LEICHTER 
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your name and 
address on the border and mail. A] 
Brayton training is the key to : 
your future in aviation. A school ‘ 
known and respected throughout e 
the industry. ‘ 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING DIVISION 
ae 


FLYING LOT. INC. 


Lambert-St. Louis Airport, Box S-1, St. Louis 21, Mo 


Finest quality leather, soft 
and pliable, with wool lining 
and snug-fitting knitted wrist- 
bands. Order yours now! 


Department SK 


Give Glove Size 
When Ordering 


ROY PARIS 


P. 0. BOX-6000 DALLAS, TEXAS 


IF YOU MOVE 
Send change of address to 


SKYWAYS 


HENRY PUBLISHING CO. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


at least 6 weeks before the date of the 
issue with which it is to take effect. Send 
old address with the new. If possible send 
your address label. 

Copies will not be forwarded by the postal 


service unless* you -supply extra postage. 
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PLANES WANTED 


WANT LICENSED L-5 or L-6. Must be clean 
and reasonable. Write B. E. Godwin, Box 
704, Big Bear Lake, California. 


NEW PLANES FOR SALE 


Latest Model 1947 CESSNA. Selling out, Per- 
fectly brand new. Stored in hangar, $1995.00 
or new ear, truck. Ivan M. Jennings, Mullen, 
Nebraska. 


USED PLANES FOR SALE 


AERONCA CHAMPION-—November 1946, 90 
hours, EXCELLENT. condition, Always 
hangered, ONLY $1,600.00. Have bought Sea- 
bee so want to sell—A. W. Hanson, 1605 St. 
Andrews Midland, Michigan. 


AT-6 NC55552. Licensed day & night instru- 
ments, 570 hrs. since major, engine excellent, 
ship hand polished. $1750.00 includes two 
seat chutes. W. J. Burns, 6689 Woodwell 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE. BT-13 recently licensed, less than 
150 hours since major. Complete dual in- 
struments including hood, everything in 
perfect working condition. Airplane clean 
and in excellent shape. A bargain. Yank- 
lowitz Waste Company, Ine., 223-227 War- 
ren Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


1946 CESSNAS: NO 76545, 140, radio, extras, 
230 hrs., $2650. NC 76078, 140, extras, only 
62:45 hrs., $28.50. NC 89102, 140, fully 
equipped, majored, $2850. NC 89417, 140, 
radio, extras, majored, $2650. NC 89996, 120, 
extras, 167 hrs. since major, $2100. Jennings 
Bros., No. Grafton, Mass. 


FOR SALE—CESSNA 140. Cost $4000.00 new, 
with special McCauley Propeller, dual 
brakes, two way G. E. Radio, sensitive alti- 
meter, ball bank and turn indicator, and 
clock. In perfect condition in every respect. 
Purchasing larger plane. Price $2450. Write 
Cessna, Box 371, Jacksonville, Fla. 


T-50 TWIN-CESSNA. Very good condition, 
many instruments, heavy wing, red, ONLY 
$4750. Jennings Bros., No. Grafton, Mass. 


1946 CULVER-V. 125 hours, excellent condi- 
tion, $2000, will trade for automobile. Rob- 
ert Early, RR10, Box 298-B, Cincinnati 27, 
Ohio. 


ERCOUPE—1946. QOriginal owner. Starter, 
generator, metal prop, navigation lights, 
Kollsman directional compass, two-way 


radio, two mikes and head sets, 100 hours 
since new, just relicensed, always hangared, 
never In accident, $2200. Dr. T. Mandy, 615 
Medical Arts Building, Baltimore 1, Md. 


ERCOUPE. All accessories, needs wings, pro- 
peller and one center control brace only. 
Rest in perfect condition. Best reasonable 
offer. Robert Shockelton, Ripley, Tenn. 


ERCOUPE 1946, model 41Sc. Starter, Genera- 
tor, navigation lights. 125 hours. Recent 
100 hour inspection. Selling for $2250. Orig- 
inal owner, J. T. Semans, 3852 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York 17, New York. 


ERCOUPE. Delivered new October 1946, has 
only 48 hours. Sensitive altimeter, starter, 
nav. lights, $2300. Write P. O. Box 424 or 
call Yankee Airways, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


accepted with the understanding 
that it will be placed in the first 
issue closing after receipt of order. 
Classified forms close first of sec- 


ond month preceding date of issue. 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PREPAID 


FAIRCHILD 24, 175 hp., 1940, 4-place. Less 
than 500 hours total on aireraft, engine. 
64 hours since both majored. Hand-rubbed. 
Blind flight group. Lear receiver, transmit- 
ter, $3,875.00. 8440 Sunset, Hollywood, Calif. 


GLOBE SWIFT, 85 H.P. 60 his. total time. 
Robey Buck, Prop. Two way G. E. Radio. 
Seat Covers. Licensed until August 1948. 
Just like new. Sell for $3500. Financing can 
be arranged. Write J. P. Crawford, Jr., 
1002 Prinee St., Alex., Va. for details or 
eall Al 0613. 


HOWARD DGAI15P hp. Wasp. 1943. 5-place. 
460 hours total since new. Licensed Day and 
Night instrument flight. Airline Radio. 3 
receivers, 2 transmitters. Loop. Marker 
Beacon. Complete blind flight instruments. 
Flares. New custom interior. New 40-coat 
hand-rubbed finish in Dove Grey, Cardinal 
Red. Like brand new. $8,750. 8440 Sunset, 
Hollywood Calif. 


REARWIN CLOUDSTER. Instrument Trainer 
81357, 120 Ken-Royee. 1942. Low time. Dual 
horizons, directionals, and all instruments. 
Trail fixed antennae. Newly finished. Main- 
tained by Pan American Airways. Cruises 
120. Inexpensive operating. Perfeet instru- 
ment trainer for G. I. Program. $1,950.00. 
8440 Sunset, Hollywood, Calif. 


STEARMAN PT-17. ONLY 168 hours since 
overhaul. Refinished red dope, silver. Newly 
finished propeller. Believe it cleanest in 
country. $975.00. 8440 Sunset, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


1944 STINSON V-77. New wings, ailerons and 
flaps, refinished in Stinson green 1 hr. ago. 
Never cracked. Lost time. Licensed 3 place, 
plus 692 pounds of cargo, excellent for cargo 
or charter work. Can very easily be con- 
verted to 5 place executive plane. $3800. 
Inquire V. Lenhart, 204 K. Lexington St., 
Allentown, Pa., or Lehighton Airport, Penna. 


STINSON. Acromatic propeller, instruments, 
clock, seat covers, strut cuffs, loop, loud- 
speaker, etc. Outperforms others, Owner 
flown only. Polished. $4,150.00. Also AT6, 
night instrument 153 hrs. $1,350.00. Buddy 
Stewart, 830 Union St., New Orleans, La. 


SR8B STINSON. 245 Lyc., Smith controllable, 


prop, just overhauled, many extras and in- 
struments, 260 hrs. since major, no time 
since top, nice 5 place charter ship, make 
offer. Will trade for light ship. Jennings 
Bros., No. Grafton, Mass. 


1946 TAYLORCRAFTS NC 43120, excellent, 175 
since major, $1550. NC 96421, good, about 
250 hrs. $1450. NC 96427, good, will be 
majored $1450. NC 43260, good, extras, 
will be majored $1550. NC 43481, excellent 
extras, majored, $1550. Jennings Bros.; No. 
Grafton, Mass. ' 


TAYLORCRAFT: 1946 BC12D-65 Continental. 
same as new, only 30 hours, wing tanks, 
radio, bank and turn, and conventional 
accessories. Never scratched and always 
hangered. $2195.00, 15 hours free flight in- 


struction. Wilbur Morton, Dayton, Tennessee. 


1946 TAYLORCRAFT BC-12D Standard. 150 
total hours. Sacrifice $1500. Ogden Kiesel, 
P.O. Box 198, Lafayette, Calit.- 


USED AIRPLANES. Bargains at selling-out 
prices. Licensed ready to fly. Privately 
owned. Extraordinary buys! Don’t purchase 
an airplane until you see our listing. Na- 
tional aircraft directory, 25¢. Better hurry. 
Aero-Traders. SKW, Adams, Mass. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


TIE DOWN KITS—-l)1—Complete kit in zip- 
pered case include 3 ropes, 18 spear heads 
—a life-time kit, $8.00. Heath tie down kit, 
for light aireraft. $4.50. 

Aireraft Inspection Flashlight with long ad- 
justable nozzle, $1.75 ea. Aireraft License 
Holders—black artificial leather, celluloid 
window, size 7x4°4,35¢ ea. Microphones, push 
button telephonic, T38C, $6.75 each. Low 
Impedence Head Set, large ear cups, $3.50 
each. Head set extensions, $1.00. Satety 
Belts, Khaki, $1.50 each. Aircraft Clocks. 
Elgin, 8-day, four dials, elapsed time, $65.00. 
All new items. Write us on instruments, 
props and engines, etc. Flying Equipment 
Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, 
HL. Dept.-S. 


AIRCRAFT RADIOS: Motorola Air Boy Re- 
ceiver: Receives Beacon, Weather & Tower. 
Complete weight with batteries 4#, shielded 
antenna housing. Designed for typical air- 
eraft antenna range 100 miles. Superhetero- 
dyne cireuit station log for beam, frequen- 
cies, call letters. $31.00 less batteries. Bat- 
teries, $2.45 each; headphones, $6.50 extra. 
GE Transceiver, ASIB, brand new, $165.00. 
ARC, Type 11 Communication System econ- 
sisting of Remote controlled LF Range Re- 
ceiver and VHF Transmitter. Supplied com- 
plete with microphone headset, antenna sys- 
tem and cabling, equal to airline installa- 
tions. Price, $427.00. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Il., 
Dept. 8. 


RAY BAN Sun Glasses, original, ladies or 
gents, $8.95; with sweat bar, $10.95; Shoot- 
ing glass with sweat bar, $13.00 pr. Fisher 
Aviation Goggles, all types. Compass, Lon- 
gines-Wittnauer pocket watch type compass. 
82.25. Mae West Life Jackets, $4.00; CO2 
Cartridges for same, 25¢ each. Genuine 
brown calf wallet, the finest, $4.50. Pilot Li- 
eense Case, P-1, genuine Morocco leather. 
$2.50; P-2 sheepskin leather, $1.25, -plus 
20% excise tax on wallet and license cases. 
Nylon Scarfs, white, 66’x18”, $1.95 ea. Fly- 
ing Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Chicago 13, Ill, Dept. 8. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT: We have 
largest stock in the world. Cameras include 
K3B’s, K17’s, K18’s, K20’s, K15’s, K21’s, 
K17B’s, 35 mm. motion picture cameras. An 
excellent selection of vertical view finders, 
intravolometers, gun cameras, ringmounts, 
viewers, projectors, stereoscopes, portable 
dryers, all types of contact printers, at 
prices a, fraction of wholesale. Let us know 


your requirements. The Coogan Co., 8440 


Sunset, Hollywood, Calif. 
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TIRES—Aireraft, new, 
10.00 tail wheel $7.50, 6150.10 $7.50, 8.90x 
12.50 $8.50, 5.00x4 $5.00, 6.00x6 $8.50, 7.50x10 
$10.00, 8.50x10 $11.00, 12.50x4%% $5.00. 27” 
$10.00, 30” $20.00, 33” $22.00. Other sizes 
and tubes available. Complete new wheels, 
tives and tubes for AT6 or BT13 at $65.00 
per set; subject to prior sale. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., sar 5 W. Wolfram St., “Chicago 
ES IE Dept. 8 


BATTERIES—NEW, AN3152, 12V, 34 Amp. 10” 
high, 954” long, 544” wide. Fits AT19, Stin- 
son, PT23, ete. $19.75 dry or $21.75 fully 
charged, ready to go, guaranteed. Also, AN- 
3151 24V. shielded, size 13%6” long, PB9D&F 
8°42" high, 91316” wide, $24.75 dry or $26.75 
fully charged. Fits UC78, T50 AT21AT7, 
AT11 and some Cessnas, ete. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., “Chicago 
13, Ill., Dept. Ss. 


84 TRAVELING BAGS—Army type, new O.D., 
large and roomy holds several suits without 
wrinkling plus many other items, $18.00 plus 
20% tax. Wrist Watches—All, new, A.A.F. 
Elgin wrist watches with large sweep-second 
hand, 15-jewel. Guaranteed against defec- 
tive workmanship for one year. Price in- 
cludes tax, $31.75. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
Dept. S. 


GLOVES—B3A AATF, new, Flying Gloves, 
dark brown unlined kidskin leather, $2.95 
pr. Same gloves in natural buckskin leather, 
$3.95 pr. G.1. Gloves, Khaki wool with 
leather palm, $1.95 pr. Dark brown leather 
gloves, lined, cotton wristlet, $1.60. Regular 
wool knit glove, brown or maroon, 95¢ pr. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Chieago 13, Ill., Dept. S. 


GENUINE NAVY WINTER FLYING SUITS—New— 
ANJ-Jacket, dark brown accrolite leather 
trimmed with goatskin, beige color shear- 
ling lined, large shearling collar, zippered, 
two large patch pockets. Size 34 to 48. 
$19.85 each. New ANJ Trousers to match— 
zippered down both legs, shearling lined. 
Same sizes, $12.00 pr. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
Denk. S. 


HELMETS—AAT’, new, A-11 kidskin leather, 
chamois lined with sponge rubber earcups, 
$3.45, or ANH15 tan gabardine with sponge 
yubber earcups, $1.00. Sun Dodger Flying 
cap, long visor, khaki or olive drab twill, 
$1.15. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Chicago 13, IIL, Dept. 8. 


BINOCULARS—New 7x50 Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars with case, strap and filters, 
$145.00. New 6x30 Navy Binoculars with 
case, $65.00. Reconditioned Bausch & Lomb 
Prism 6x30, complete with leather case and 
strap, $33.50. Add 20% excise tax to above 
prices. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 


A2 FLIGHT JACKETS—Army type, 
uine horsehide leather, dark brown, zip- 
pered, cloth lined, elastic-knit waistband 
and cuffs, $18.75, or same jacket with mou- 
ton fur collar, $20.75. State size. Many 
other items. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill., Dept. S. 
B3 PILOT JACKET—Army type, sheepskin 
lined, dark brown accrolite leather, zip- 
pered, $20.00. B2 Pilot Caps, sheepskin 
lined, long visor, ear laps, $3.75. Pilot Vests, 
sheepskin lined, 87. 00. AIA Pilot Trousers— 
O.D. cotton twill, alpaca lined, zippered, 
sizes 32 & 34, $18.00. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, IIl., 
Dept. S. 
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6.00x2 solid $1.00, 


new, gen- 


NAVY Intermediate Flight Jackets—New, Gen- 
uine dark brown goatskin leather, mouton 
fur collar, bi-swing back, zippered, celanese 


lined, elastic-knit waistband and_ cufts, 
$35.00. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 Ww. 
Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 


GAUNTLETS—Natural Deerhide leather, baby 
lamb shearling lined, one finger mitten type, 


medium, large & X-large, $4.95 pr. Same 
Gauntlet made of dark brown goatskin 
leather, small, medium & large, $6.95 pr. 


Brand new. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W.Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill., Dept. 8. 


GOLD STAMPING—Names stamped in 24K 
gold lettering on dark brown Jeather strip 
to sew on jackets, ete. One line 65¢, two lines 
$1.00. No C.O.D.’s on stamping orders. Fly- 
ing Equipment Co.,-1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Chicago 13, Lll., Dept. S. 


PILOT BOOTS—NEW, Shearling lined, dark 
brown leather, rubber bottoms, Army type 
has one zipper or Navy type, two zippers & 
partial rear lace. Small, medium, large and 
ex-large, $16.95. Flying Equipment Co., 1641- 
5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill., Dept. 8. 


HANDY DANDY—HANDY AID TO FLIERS—$1.00 
at your dealers or write Handy Aids, Inc., 
Box 2069, Tucson, Arizona. 


AVIATION SUPPLIES 


NEW A-2 type flight jackets made of the 
finest horsehide or goatskin. Zippered front, 
knit cuffs and waistband with roomy snap 
pockets. Regular sizes priced at $18.75. For 
big men, sizes 48 and 50, priced at $19.75. 


R.A.F. Manufacturing Company, 6 East 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct 
and save. 


NEW B-15 type jackets made of durable O.D. 
cloth. Alpaca lined, knit euffs and waistband 
with genuine Mouton fur collar. All sizes. 
Now at only $11.95. R.A.F. Manufacturing 
Company, 6 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ih- 
nois. Buy direct and save. 


ALL WOOL gabardine L-1] flying suit, nine 
zippered pockets, in all sizes. While they 
last—$7.95. Your last chance to buy this 
garment at this low price. R.A.F. Manufac- 
turing Company, 6 East Lake St., Chicago 
is Illinois. Buy direct and save. 


NEW A-2 type flight jackets in genuine goat- 
skin. Knit cuffs and waistband, zippered 
front. Priced at $18.75. Names engraved in 
gold on leather strip with wings for only 
75¢. R.A.F. Manufacturing Company, 6 East 
inte St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct and 
save. 


A-2 TYPE flight jackets with genuine Mouton 
fur collar. “Body made of the finest front 
quarter horsehide. All sizes. Priced at 
$19.75. R.A.F. Manufacturing Company, 6 
East Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct 
and save. 


AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPHS 


AIRPLANE PHOTOS [atest models—old mod- 
els. Dime for list and sample 4”x6” photo. 
Sully’s, 132 Franklin Ave., Aliquippa, Pa. 


NATIONAL AIR RACERS 194725 photos for 
$1.00—2%4 x444—or 10¢ for sample “‘Sky- 
streak” and tremendous new 1947 catalogue. 
Henry Clark, Box 322, Saratoga, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN to fly Gliders. Enjoy the unparalelled 
sport of soaring flight in Sunny Florida, at 
the largest soaring school in the East. Gov- 
ernment approved. Now available for the 
first time, Veteran glider flight training 
under the G.I. Bill of “Rights. Write for de- 
tails to Gliding and Soaring Service, Inc., 
Box 656, Sanford, Fla. 


FLIGHT TRAINING PLUS: 

The Sanford School of Aviation is the only 
Private School offering you all the following 
advantages: 

1. Free Housing on field for students, 
available to both ‘Veterans (under the G I 
Bill of Rights) and Civilians. 

2. Large modern airport, 4200 x 6000 ft. 
macadam runways, used practically  en- 
tirely for student instruction. 

3. Restaurant and Lounge right on the 
field, reasonable rates and “good food. 

4. Free flight training for Veterans un- 
der the G.I. Bill of Rights, offering com- 
plete courses; Private, Commercial Flight 
Instructor and other courses now being 
planned. 

5. Recreational program, good fishing, 
hunting, boating, swimming and moonlight 
barbecues in a State that is famous for 
year around climate and outdoor sports. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet “A Career 
and A Vacation At The Same Time”—R. H. 
Browning, School Director, Sanford School 
of Aviation, Box 980, Sanford, F1. 


VETERANS—EARN YOUR WINGS—FREE flight 
training under the G.I. Bill. Private, Com- 
mercial, Flight Instructor, Instrument and 
Multi-engine quarters and part time jobs, if 
desired. Write now for full particulars. 
Adrian School of Aeronautics, Adrian City 
Airport, Adrian, Michigan. 


VETERANS, vet your free flight training in 
the dude ranch country. World’s best winter 
climate. Soaring, riding, hunting. Rodeos 
and other Western activities. Free housing. 
Hassayampa Air Service, Inec., Wickenburg, 
Arizona. 


HELP WANTED 


INTERESTED IN LATIN AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
EMPLOYMENT??? 250 Firms with whom we 
correspond await the qualifications of our 
clients. Upon receipt of $5.00 we'll place 
your application in the hands of the Person- 
nel Director who is hiring and mail you list 
of employers. We'll get you Results. Pan 
Americana, Box 424-C, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


NEW B-3 or ANJ-4 sheepskin lined fur jack- 
ets reinforced with horsehide. In all sizes, 
$22.50. B-2 sheepskin cap in all sizes, $3.75. 
R.A.F. Manufacturing Company, 6 East 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct and 
save. 


FLOATS—Edo Model 2000 for Piper Super 
Cruiser. Like new. Complete with all fittings 
and fin area. List for $1350. Will sell for 
$700 cash. Wolverine Air Service, Comstock 
Park, Michigan. Phone 72339. 


GOOD PAYING JOBS NOW OPEN. We’ll rush 
by Airmail—Hot leads on who is hiring and 
firms to contact for best opportunities. 
Latest report covers aviation and other 
fields. Domestic and foreign. Send only 
$1.00. Please state your interests. Research 
Services, Av. Div. Box 426, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


JOBS: Pilots, instructors, mechanics, engin- 
eers. Write to Aviation Employment Sery- 
ice, Box 7, Adams, Mass. Trial registration, 
$1.00—brings list of positions. 
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ATTENTION: Commercial Pilots, Airplane 
Crop Dusting Course available. We have 
openings for a limited number of students. 
Experienced dusting pilots in great demand. 
Write: Central States Crop Dusters Co., 
914 Foster St.,.Evanston, Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ENGINEER-PILOT with B.S. degree in Aero- 
nautical engineering, a graduate of the Air 
Forces Advanced Flight School, instrument 
Instructor’s School, and ATSC Engineering 
School, available for that responsible posi- 
tion. Has 3% years military experience 
working with personell as flight and ground 
instructor, and engineering officer. 1500 
flight hours, commercial license, single and 
multiple engine ratings. Write Box #132 
C/O Skyways, 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. for complete application. 


BOOKS 


"AERO MECHANIC'S QUESTIONNAIRE’ by 
Ralph P. Rice—a comprehensive study for 
aircraft and engine mechanics. 2000 mul- 
tiple-choice questions (form as used in CAA 
examination) and answers on _ following 
subjects required for mechanic license: 
Sheet Metal, Welding, Hydraulics. Rigging, 
Aerodynamics, Wood, Fabric, Doping, Pro- 
pellers, Ignition, Lubrication, Carburetion, 
Power Plants, Civil Air Regulations. $3.00 
Postpaid or C.0.D. Paxon Publication, Box 
479, Lawrence, Kansas. 


(Continued from page 61) 


"BURN WATER''—Save $$$s—Hasily assem- 
ble your own Water Injector! Quickly con- 
vert any automobile (your airplane, truck, 
tractor, or motorcycle) to this amazing 
wartime Aviation secret! Cuts fuel consump- 
tion. Greatly increases horsepower! Provides 
better pickup, speed. Gives cooler, sm-o-o-th- 
er, cleaner motor! Copyrighted Water In- 
jection Manual, detailed Directions. Draw- 
ings, Diagrams, Installation Instructions, 
ete—complete. Only $1.00 postpaid. New- 
house Industries, 5941-S ereford, Los 
Angeles 22, Calif. 


TO TRADE: A 300 amp. Gasoline-driven Lin- 
coln Are Welder; portable; to pull over the 
highway; for a Piper Cub Coupe: 75 h.p. 
Cub Cruiser, or a Super Cruiser. W. A. 
Owen, Jr., 325 W. Marsh St., Salisbury, N.C. 


THROWING KNIVES, Handcrafted, perfectly 
balanced, with leather sheath, $1.50 Post- 
paid. Illustrated book—“Knife Throwing.” 
$1.00 Postpaid. Dealers write. Stark Manu- 
facturing Co., 1718-G Walnut, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


NEW CO.-ROCKET DESIGN! Rockets attain 
altitude of 400 ft. & more. Blueprints and 
building materials for six rockets—$1.00 
Pp. (Do not send stamps.) Write to Robert 
Ronay Engineering, 500 N. Paula Ave., 
Glendale 1, Calif. 


RARE GUNS. 600 antique guns for sale. Cata- 
eeue 25¢. Gil Hebard, Box 487D, Knoxville, 
inois. 


MAGAZINES (back dated)—foreign, domes- 
tic, arts. Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin- 
ups, etc. Catalog 10¢ (refunded). Cicerone’s 
Center, 863 First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


"ALASKA—The Last Frontier” offers thou- 
sands of opportunities. $1 brings 1947 Official 
Government Map and copyrighted Report 
with authentic listings of Fishing, Mining, 
Aviation, Lumnber, and Construction con- 
cerns, Current information on Homestead 
Lands, Prospecting and Business. Listing of 
firms hiring. Alaska Opportunist, Dept. SW, 
6417 Homewood, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“INTERESTED IN LATIN AMER’'CAN & FOREIGN 
EMPLOYMENT??? $1 brings 1947 copyrighted 
Foreign Service Directory listing firms with 
interests in Construction, Oil, Mining, Avia- 
tion, Manufacturing by Personnel expert 
and hot list of companies hiring. Global Re- 
ports, 6417 Homewood, Dept. SS, 6417 Home- 
wood, Hollywood 28,.Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAGNETIC BRAD DRIVER— Sets, drives, 
countersinks %6” x No. 20 to 1” x No. 17 
brads in locations difficult to reach with a 
hammer. The new and improved model has 
stronger magnetism. Exterior construction 
is of pre-war materials—pure brass. Over- 
all length 64%”. A handy tool for mechanics, 
electricians, repairmen, carpenters, etc. Im- 
mediate delivery—$1.50 each plus 6¢ post- 
age (discounts in quantities) Markwell Mfg. 
ComN, YeCai3: 


DON'T BUY NEW NECKTIES: Send six ties and 
$1.00 and receive six different pressed neck- 
ties. Ten cents each additional tie. Please 
state color preferences. Help a 100% Vet- 
eran Enterprise. RESEARCH SERVICES, 
Main Post Office, Box 426, St. Louis, Mo. 


VETERAN WANTS FLIGHT TRAINING under G.I. 
Bill of Rights. Private or Comm. training. 
Preferable in California, Contact: Kenneth 
A. Whiting, S1/c. U.S.S. DeHaven D.D.727 
c/o Fleet Post Office, San Francis¢o, Cal. 
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WANT TO BUY whole or half interest airport 
on main highway near large town south- 
western part U.S. Box #131, c/o Skyways, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


AIRLINE BAGGAGE STICKERS, 6 different 25¢, 
18—$1:00, 28—$2.00. Airlabels Dept. S, 1145 
St. Charles St., Villa Park, Illinois. 


5¢ A DAY starts your $1,000 pr. chinchilla 
raising. Booklet $1.00, Montana Fur Farms, 
Billings, Montana. 


PASS CAA COMMERCIAL PILOT AND FLIGHT 
INSTRUCTOR Exams—TIt’s easy when you know 
how. Navigation & Meteorology practice ex- 
aminations—the real McCoy. Only $1.00 
postpaid. Air Institute, SW, Adams. Mass. 


GUITARIST'S DREAM CHART: Shows names. 
symbols, readings, diagrams, fingerings, all 
guitar chords. $1.00. Guitarist—Box 21— 
SSK—Lefferts—Brooklyn 25, N. Y. : 


TITLE SEARCH ©.A.A. records. $5 prepaid. 
Send registration, make, model and serial 
number. Aircraft Consulting Service, 402 
Hibbs Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 


YOUR NAME AND WINGS in 23 karat gold on 
leather patch, Military or Civilian, $1.00 
each, 3 for $2.00. Names only 2 for $1.00. 
CLUBS, SCHOOLS, ATRLINES, your own 
wings or design. JULIW’S LEATHER. 
CRAFT, Lone Tree, Iowa. 


LEATHER INSIGNIAS tooled and painted, six 
inch diameter or less, $2.50 to $5.00, send 
sketch or design. (No COD’s), satisfaction 
guaranteed. JULIN’S LEATHERCRAFT. 
Lone Tree, Iowa. 


BRITTANY SPANIEL PUPPIES ONLY Pointing 
Spaniel, Champion Bloodlines, Papers to 
Register. Pictures & Pedigree sent on re- 
ie $40.00. L. W. Dowell, Columbia City, 
nd. 


BUILD, FLY, BULLET RACEPLANE. Past. Eco- 
nomical Low-Winged Lightplane. Blueprints, 
Fees pene eae: 80 Maxwell. Rochester 


Dilbert 


(Continued from page 40) 


Did you notice how your nose dropped on 
that turn? That, too, was natural and must 
be corrected. The reason it happened was 
that you applied rudder when the wings were 
banked. Rudder turns the nose of an airplane 
parallel to the axis of the wings. In this case 
your left wing being down, left rudder de- 
pressed the nose below the horizon, toward 
the left wing tip. You correct for this with 
the flippers. As you apply rudder, pull back 
on the stick just enough to keep the nose up 
on the horizon. But watch the horizon to see 
that you don’t get the nose too high. This is 
worse than too low—it decreases your speed 
and a plane stalls at higher speeds in a turn. 


Just Like Golf—While you think this 
over, I’m going to give the instructors a tip. 
It is to concentrate on only one point at a 
time. This isn’t original with me; I picked it 
up from a golf instructor years ago. He used 
to say, “There is just one thing the matter 
with your game; you don’t hold your hands 
right. Bring them around over the club, like 
this.” After you practiced that awhile, he’d 
say, “Your back swing has gone haywire 
now; it’s too flat.” So you worked on the 
back swing. After that he went to your next 
worst fault. That way, he got your full at- 
tention on each fault and cleaned them up. 
one after another. This golf psychologist 
never stood in front of you when you started 
to swing and yelled, “Keep your head down, 
hold your elbows in, eye on the ball, pivot, 
follow through,” and all the other golf jargon, 
which ties the poor duffer in knots. 

Flying is much like golf; it’s simply a 
question of mind over matter. Mainly it is 
mental and muscular coordination. You have 
to think, and do, a hundred things at once. 
The human mind is so limited, however, that 
the expert must simplify this complexity. One 
thing at a time, until it all comes natural. 


“Flying is like golf..." 


But now, let’s get back to our turns. This 
time we will go to the right. Did you feel 
yourself being pushed around in the cockpit? 
I thought not. That’s because you are not 
relaxed, and you are leaning away from the 
turn. You must relax and “ride with the 
plane.” When you learn to do that, the forces 
acting on the plane will begin to telegraph 
messages to you. While it is true that you 
can’t fly “by the seat of your pants,” a pilot 
gets a lot of help from that source. 

A skid is caused by the use of too much 
rudder in a turn. It can be detected in three 
ways: by noting that the nose is swinging 
around the horizon too fast for the amount 


SUKOY WAWYES 


utside of the turn, if you are relaxed; 
n an open-cockpit plane, by feeling the 
strike the side of your face on the out- 
yf the turn. You can correct for this by 
s up on the inboard rudder, by banking 
the turn more, or by a combination of 
wo, depending on the attitude of your 
ine and what you wish to accomplish. 

a slip it is just the opposite. You are 
too much bank for your speed of turn. 
see it on the horizon, you feel yourself 
g toward the low wing and feel the 
hit that side of your face. Correct for 
by picking up the low wing with the 
nm, by bringing the nose around faster 
the rudder, or by a little of both. When 
turns are correct, that is—right speed 
rm for the angle of bank, none of these 
ncies is evident. Then you merely feel 
gugh you are being pushed down in your 
more heavily, due to centrifugal force. 
your last turn you had a skid at one 
and slip at another. You started with a 
because you had considerable bank on 
lane before you started pushing the nose 
id. The nose must start turning simul- 
usly with the bank. The same in coming 
f a turn. And the steeper the bank, the 
> you must, bring the nose around. Your 
occurred just about the time you got 
banked. Here you came rushing in with 
nuch rudder. It is surprising how little 
sr is required in a turn; a little pressure 
irt the turn, practically none in the mid- 
f a prolonged turn, and a very little re- 
rudder during recovery. Also, the best 
; always apply control pressures gently. 
u may wonder why we started out mak- 
1edium turns, instead of gentle ones. Try 
ng a 10° turn and you will see. Part of 
me you were at 20° bank and part of the 
you were level. In a 30° bank, this varia- 
due to air currents and your mistakes, 
so noticeable. By attempting the steeper 
first, you think you are doing better and 
sives you more confidence. You will re- 
tuicker and feel those slips. 

te when I put the plane in a turn and 
my hands and feet off the controls, 
lane tends to return to normal flight. It 
lose altitude and go through some pretty 
1 swings before settling down, but if it is 
erly balanced and trimmed, the plane 
sradually resume level flight. This means 
if you get in a tight fix and have plenty 
titude, you can release all controls and 
the airplane to resume some semblance 
yrmal ‘flight while you regain your wits. 
- go below jumping altitude in this wit- 
condition, however! 

member now, there is nothing wrong 
your flying. Keep on making “S” turns 
1e way back to the field and do a million 
em in your bunk tonight. a 
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"Be a flying Santa... 
Give other flyers room!" 


TEMBER 1947 
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“Planes fly themselves better than student pilots can." 


SAYNW 


Inetuding THE FLYING SPORTSMAN 


PICTURE CREDITS 


COVER—This tiny acrobatic plane, designed 
by Curtiss Pitt and built at A & E Mechanics 
School at Stengel Field, Gainesville, Florida, 
is called “world’s smallest acrobatic ship.” 
Flown by P. C. Quigley, the ship is perform- 
ing at air shows throughout the country. Pow- 
ered by 85-hp engine, plane cruises at 130. 


18, 19, 20—us NAVY, MAC, ACME, MARTIN & KELMAN, 
NORTH AMERICAN, RYAN; 21—GROENHOFF, USAAF, PRESS 
ASSOC., ACME; 23—-BEECH; 24, 25, 26—KRAMER; 27, 
28, 29—Rross PIX; 32, 33—sHAW; 34, 35—-FAIRCHILD, 
CAA, ARNOLD; 44——-NORTHROP; 57—-CURTIS, BOEING. 


ROOSEVELT 


AVIATION SCHOOL 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y- 


CHOOSE FROM TWO COURSES: 


1. Become an Engine Mechanic 
in 24 Weeks. 

2. Become an Airplane Mechanic 
in 24 Weeks. 
(Become an Engine and Air- 
plane Mechanic in 48 Weeks.) 


Let Roosevelt School 
put wings’on your fingers 


Become a CAA-Licensed Airplane or 
Engine Mechanic in 24 Weeks 


You can step into a good job in aviation 
if your fingers have been trained to 
service and repair airplanes. But—a 
CAA license is a must for best jobs! 
Every aviation repair station must have 
a licensed mechanic. Employers prefer 
licensed mechanics—they know a CAA 
certificate is proof of thorough training 
and ability. 


Roosevelt Aviation School has prepared 
thousands of young men to qualify for 
licenses as CAA-approved mechanics. 
Instruction is practical. Ideally located 
on one of America’s largest and busiest 
airports. Decide now to put wings on 
your fingers and take your place in the 
rising field of aviation, 


NEXT CLASSES BEGIN NOVEMBER 24, JANUARY 5, FEBRUARY 2 


Phone Garden City 8000 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 12-47 
Hangar 31, Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 


I'd like to know how | can become a Licensed Engine [] 
or Airplane (] Mechanic in 24 weeks or both (] in 
48 weeks. 


IN cine= = eee ee eee Age 
Address. 
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Abrams Instrument Co. 
606 East Shiawassee Street 
Lansing 5, Michigan 
(aircraft cameras) 


Aero Bolt & Screw Co. 
1815 Webster Avenue 
New York 57, New York 
and—2457 Enterprise Street 
por sinseles: California 
6 


Air Accessories, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1326 
1400 Henderson Street 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
(1,2cgh,5,6,10,11,12) 


Air Associates, Inc. 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
and—416 Admiral Bivd. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 

{1,6,10) 


Air-America Supply Agency 
1732 Eye Street 
Washington 6, D.C. 

{general—export only) 


Aircraft Components Corp. 
602 Montgomery Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 

(1,10) 


Aircraft Engine and Parts Corp. 
53 Park Place 
New York 7, New York 
(4xz) 


Aircraft Hardware Mfg. Co., Inc 


810 Edgewater Road 

New York 59, New York 

and—2344 East 38th Street 

Los Angeles 11, California 
(1,6,11,12) 


Aircraft Steel and Supply Corp. 
415 North Water Street 
Wichita 1, Kansas 

{1,2e,11) 


Air-Parts, Inc. ; 
723 Sonora Avenue 
Glendale 1, California 

(1,3,4y,7,11,12) 


Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 
39-01 Main Street 
Flushing, L.1., New York 

an 
Oakland Municipal Airport 
Oakland, California 
(1,2g,10,11,12) 


Aviation Activities, Inc. 
1822 Republic Bank Building 
P.O. Box 363 
Dallas 1, Texas 
(2j,4xz) 


The Babb Co., Inc. 
1007 Airway 
Glendale 1, California 
and—444 Madison Avenue 
° New York 22, New York 
(1,3,5,9,10,11,12) 


Chicago Airmotive Corp. 
11 Industrial Rd. 
Hammond, Indiana 

(1,2ce,9,10,11,12) 
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Clory Multiplier Corp. 
1524-90 N. Main Street 
oy svete 12, California 

6 


Cobell Industries, Inc. 
P.O. Box 966 
401 South Lake Street 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 


an 
North American Plant 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
(29,3, ,4uyz,5.9,11,12) 


Collins Engineering Co. 
9041 Lindblade Street 
oan City, California 

6 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 


(2g) 


Dumont Aviation & Supply Co. 


1300 East Palmer Street 
Compton, California 


(6) 


Durham Aircraft Service, Inc. 
Northern Blvd. at Prince St. 
Flushing, L.!., New York 
and—Hangar #3 
2000 North Memorial Drive 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
and—2821 Brooklyn Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 

(1,5,6,7,12) 


Eagle Parachute Co., Inc. 
933 East Orange Street 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Eighth Air Depot, Inc. 
Hendricks Field 
P.O. Box 507 
Sebring 1, Florida 

(1,2¢,3,9,12) 


Florida: Aviation Corp. 
Drew Field 
Tampa, Florida 
(1,29,4tu,6,9,10,11) 


Globe Industries, Inc. 
44 West 44th Street 
New York 18, New York 
and—1431 Oregon Street 
Berkeley, California 
(1,9,11,12) 


Goble Aircraft Specialties, Inc. 


40-22 Lawrence Street 
Flushing, L.I., New York 
(1,4xz,9,12) 


Hartwell Aviation Supply Co. 
3417 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Los Angeles 16, California 
(electrical supplies) 


C. J. Hendry Co. 
27 Main Street 
Par aneune California 


G. W. Holmes Co. 
196-208 East Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
(1,4twyz,9,10,11) 


From coast to coast, WAA Approved Distributors 
are selling choice, unused Aircraft Components at 
prices that are right. Thousands of general re- 
placement parts, hardware items, tires and tubes, 
engines, engine parts, etc., are being offered. 


These long-established Approved Distributors 
were selected by WAA on a basis of their recog- 
nized position in the aircraft industry, technical 
“know-how” and their ability to serve you effi- 
ciently. Write, phone or visit your nearest Approved 
Distributor and learn more about the variety and 
quality of the equipment which is available. 


For your convenience, these Distributors are 
listed below. The numerals and letters indicate the 


type of equipment offered. 


SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
—IT SERVES AS A BUYER’S GUIDE 


Jack & Heintz Precision 
Industries, Inc. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 

and 
Solon Road 
Bedford, Ohio 
(7) 


Lamson & Sessions Co. 
1971 West 85th Street 
Saeveiood 2, Ohio 

6 


Lodwick Industries 
Lodwick Airport 
Lakeland, Florida 

(3,9,11,12) 

S. A. Long Co. 

232 North Market Street 
Wichita 1, Kansas 
(1,6,7,11) 


Maxwell Associates, Inc. 
15 Moore Street 
New York 4, New York 
(1,4z,10) 


New Mexico Aircraft Sales, Inc. 
P.O. Box 157 
West Mesa Airport 
Old Albuquerque, New Mexico 
(1,8,10) 


Pacific Airmotive Corp. 
2940 North Hollywood Way 
Burbank, California 


and 
1628 McGee Street 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 
(1,3,4tuvxz,6,7,9,10,11,12) 


Page Airways, Inc. 
Municipal Airport 
Rochester, New York 

(1,2e,4tu,10,11) 


Clarence E. Page 
Hangar #3, Municipal Airport 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
(1,2ce,3,4u,10,11,12) 


Parker Service Agency Division 
The Parker Afpliance Co. 
17325 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


and 
6506 Stanford Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 
{6—Parker fittings) 


Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
Smith-Reynolds Airport 
Winston-Salem 1, North Carolina | 


(1,4u) 


Pioneer Parachute Co., Inc. 
Forest Street 


Manchester, Connecticut 
(9) 


OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT AND ELECTRONICS DISPOSAL 


Ranger Aircraft Engines 
Div. of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. 
Farmingdale, L.1., New York 
(4y) 


Reid & Cook, Electrical 
Contractors 
911 Walla Walla Avenue 
Renton, Washington 
(1,6,8,10,11) 


Resort Airlines, linc. 
P.O. Box 1301 
Southern Pines Airport 
Southern Pines, North Carolin 
(1,2e,10,11) . 


Schneck Engine Service & Supply 
Washington Park Airport 
Homewood, Illinois 

(1,2h,4uy,10,117) 


Schuster Electric Co. 
321 Sycamore Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
(electrical supplies) 


Snyder Aircraft Corp. 
5036 West Sixty-third Street 
Chicago 38, Illinois 
(1,4t,7) 


Thor Solberg Aviation Co. 
Solberg-Hunterdon Airport 
Whitehouse, New Jersey 

{1,2h,10,11) 


Stanco Company 
1914 Canton Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 

(6) 


Standard Parts & Equipment Co. 
904 North Main Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 
{1,6,8,11) 


Supply Division, Inc. 
Lambert Airport 
Robertson, Missouri 

(1,6,7,9,11) 


United Aero Service, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1028 
Delta Air Base 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
(1,2bceh,4tuz,7,10) 


United Services for Air, Inc. 
Box 409 
Nigga’ Falls, New York 
2f) 


Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc. 
2004 Lyndale Avenue—South 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 

(1,4uwy,6,9,10,11,12) 


Flatten eel an onli erlenlenlentenenien 


Wallace Air Service, In 
P.C. Box 2203 
Felts Field 
Spokane, Washingto! 
(1,2¢ce,4tuw,10) 


Woodward Bros. Co., Ii 
9175 East Douglas Av 
Wichita 1, Kansas 

(1,6) 


KEY TO SYMBOL 


1. Accessories 

2. Airframe Parts 
(a) Aeronca 
(b) AT-19 
(c) Beech 
(d) Boeing 
(e) Cessna 
(f) Curtiss 
(g) Douglas 
(h) Fairchild 
(i), North Americ 
(j) PBY 

3. Engines 

4. Engine Parts 


(t) Continental 
(u) Jacobs 

(v) Kinner 

(w) Lycoming 
(x) Pratt & Whitt 
(y) Ranger 

(z) Wright 


5. Ground Handling 
Equipment 


6. Hardware 

7. Instruments 

8. Miscellaneous 
9. Parachutes 
Propellers 

11. Tires and Tubes 


- Tools and 
Test Equipment 


“SKY We 


PRINTED IN THE U. S. A. EY THE CUNEO PRE 


Big, Tough, Fast and 
Easy-to-Fly Safely! 


PLENTY OF LEG AND ELBOW ROOM (or four people! 
The Navion cruises at 150 mph(with a 500-mile range) 
has a 185 hp engine and variable-pitch propeller. 


SLIP BEHIND THE WHEEL of the new Ryan Navion and see for yourself 
why experts say it has “the best combination of desirable qualities.” 
Refined by Ryan’s 25 years of know-how, the new Navion pays off in 
power, speed and smooth riding—even in rough air. Outstanding in CONVERTS to carry 645 pounds cargo in 55 cubic feet 


small, rough field performance, the rugged, all-metal, 4-place Navion space. Hydraulic flaps, shock absorbers and retract- 
requires only 560 feet to take off; only 335 feet to land. able tricycle gear for smooth landing. 


WRITE TODAY on your letterhead for fully-illustrated brochure and 


a demonstration by your nearest dealer. Orders filled in sequence; RYAN AERONAUTICAL 
act now for early delivery. Address: Ryan Aeronautical Company, O77. Asi 


Sine. ° N DIEGO 
212 Lindbergh Field, San Diego, Calif. (Some dealer territories open) Th ala Ge S 
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The “Mounties” have an Air Arm, too! 


he Royal Canadian Mounted Police Force, world 

standard for efficiency in civilian protection since 
1873, uses nearly every form of transportation 
known . . . including the airplane. Along with fine 
planes of Canadian manufacture, the “Mounties” 
are using Beechcraft twin-engine 18’s because of 
their reliability, speed and cruising range in all 
kinds of weather. 


Business can well borrow a leaf from the 
Mounties’ book of experience. The Beechcraft twin- 
engine Executive Transport—equipped with every 
navigating facility and comfortable in the extreme— 


Beech Aircraft | 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 


is ideal company transportation for both reguiar 
and emergency use. It accommodates up to nine 
people, operates with notable economy, and can 
land and take off from relatively small fields. 


The hours—and fatigue—which the Beechcraft , 
Executive Transport saves company officials and 
personnel make for an efliciency which is reckoned 
in dollars and cents by many of Anterica’s leading 
businesses. Your Beechcraft distributor is ready at 
any time to help you appraise your company’s air 
transportation needs in the light of Beechcraft’s wide 
experience in this field. Call on him. 


SKYWAYS 


his complete aviation annual is one of 
the best souvenirs of the war— packed with 
more than 400 photographs of military air- 
planes including full chapters on all the bel- 


ligerent air forces with complete data on every 


plane pictured. Beautifully bound in cloth. 


Original Edition 


This is not a reprint. It is the original edi- 
tion of which more than 25,000 copies have 


been sold at $4.75. It is now offered while the 


supply lasts at the special price of $1.00. 


DECEMBER 1947 


The supply is limited so get your order in 


today — clip the coupon now and make sure 


of owning one of these beautiful war souvenirs. 
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Only a Few Hundred Left! 


HENRY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies of the 
Air News Year Book, current edition. | enclose 
plus 25¢ to cover costs of packing and 
postage. (35¢ in Canada). Sorry No C.O. D.’s 


Name 
Address 


City 


$-1247 


State 


COLLEGE of 
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Stinson Voyager 


Fairchild 24 
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Yq SHORTER TAKE-OFF: Antomati- 
eally, with engine at full throttle, 
Aeromatie Propeller assumes low 
pitch. Gets plane off ground 
quickly. Allows full use of take-off 
power. 


1/3 HIGHER RATE OF CLIMB: Auto- 
matically responds to natural 
torces. Increases pitch as air speed 
increases. Gets plane to cruising 
ievel fast, on minimum fuel. 


e 
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GREATER CRUISING RANGE AND 
SPEED: Acromatic automatically 
maintains the most advantageous 
piten for top cruising performance 
on minimum fuel at any level up to 
critical altitude. 
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SAFER LANDINGS. Acromatic auto- 
matically adjusts its pitch for a 
long, flat glide. Moves to low pitch 
instantly for a quick pick-up if 
pilot overshoots his field. 


Globe Swift 


Ercoupe 


Bellanca Cruisair 


AEROMATIC* PROPELLERS Insure Correct 
Pitch—Automatically! Whether they're taking off, climbing, cruising or 
landing, these planes are sure of peak performance because their Aeromatic 
Propellers select the correct pitch for every flight condition. And they do it 
without any extra controls, instruments or gadgets. That’s why more and more 
private fliers are asking for Acromatics . . . why more and more planes are 
equipping with these exclusive propellers! 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION! If you own a new plane or plan to buy one, enjoy the 
extra advantages of an Aeromatic Propeller. Write to your aircraft manufacturer 
or distributor about an Aeromatic for your plane. Or drop us a line for your 
free Aeromatic booklet. Koppers Co., Inc., Acromatic Propeller Dept., 372 
Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


; CUSTOM TAILORED FOR THE PLANES THEY FLY 
Aeromatics are available now for most new planes 
and are being approved for other makes and models. 


The propeller with a brain cotsths, for your personal plane 


Air Controlled Automatic Propeller—Licensed under Patents of Everel Propeller Corp. 


*  ®, 


L/ THE AIRLINES GAIN YOU Zize. Zave. 


Rhee ... that’s what you gain when you 
go by air! Time to get the jump on competition... 
time to cover larger sales territories. More profitable 
hours added to weekend jaunts... extra days at 
your destination on longer trips. Yes, the airlines 
give you time! 


Fly Martin . . . Gain Time! 


And that’s why major airlines are equipping with 
swift, ultramodern Martin transports. For these big, 
roomy airliners, 100 m. p.h. faster than the planes 
they supplant, bring high express speeds to every air- 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MM! 


line city. High above plodding surface vehicles . . . 
away from dirt, noise and crowds... they whisk you 
along in luxurious comfort while the miles slip past 
as if by magic. They’re tops among transports! 


Proved in Service 
Now in airline service, the Martin 2-0-2 has opened 
a new era of swift, dependable transportation. 
Meanwhile, Martin is spurring production so more 
Americans can fly on these advanced airliners. . . 


and gain Time, Time, TIME! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft 
Guided missiles ¢ Out- 
standing commercial planes for both passenger and 


¢ Aerial gun turrets « 


cargo service ¢ Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics & 
Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing air- 
craft (Martin Rotawings Division) »* Mareng fuel tanks 
(licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) * Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) ° 
Stratovision aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.) © Aircraft ground-han- 
dling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependsble Aircraft Since 1909 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 


“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 8, Maryland. 


Name 


